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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE WORLD AS A PROBLEM. 


F the two parts of this paper the first is the significant one. 
As a study in formal analysis, it attempts to show that 
there is no problem, logically speaking, of the existence of an 
“external world. Its sole point is to show that the very attempt 
to state the problem involves a self-contradiction: that the terms 
cannot be so stated as to generate a problem without assuming 
what is professedly brought into question. The second part is a 
summary endeavor to state the actual question which has given 
rise to the unreal problem and the conditions which have led to 
its being misconstrued. So far as subject-matter is concerned, 
it supplements the first part; but the argument of the first part 
in no way depends upon anything said in the second. The latter 
may be false and its falsity have no implications for the first 
contention. 
I. 


There are many ways of stating the problem of the existence 
of an external world. I shall make that of Mr. Bertrand Russell 
the basis of my examinations, as it is set forth in his recent book 
Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific 
Method in Philosophy. 1 do this both because his statement is 
one recently made in a book of commanding importance, and 
because it seems to me to be a more careful statement than 
most of those in vogue. If my point can be made out for his 
statement, it will apply, @ fortiori, to other statements. Even 
if there be those to whom this does not seem to be the case, it 
will be admitted that my analysis must begin somewhere. I 
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cannot take the space to repeat the analysis in application to 
differing modes of statement with a view to showing that the 
method employed will yield like results in all cases. But I take 
the liberty of throwing the burden upon the reader and asking 
him to show cause why it does not so apply. 

After rejecting certain familiar formulations of the question 
because they employ the not easily definable notions of the self 
and independence, Mr. Russell makes the following formulation: 
Can we “know that objects of sense . . . exist at times when 
we are not perceiving them?” (op. cit., p. 75). Or, in another 
mode of statement: “‘Can the existence of anything other than 
our own! hard data be inferred from the existence of those data?” 
(pp. 73 and 83). 

As already indicated, I shall try to show that the identifica- 
tion of the ‘data of sense’ for the purposes of generating the 
problem already involves an affirmative answer to the question 
—that it must have been answered in the affirmative before the 
question can be asked. And this, I take it, is to say that it is 
not a question at all. A point of departure may be found in 
the following passage: “I think it must be admitted as probable 
that the immediate objects of sense depend for their existence 
upon physiological conditions in ourselves, and that, for example, 
the colored surfaces which we see cease to exist when we shut 
our eyes”’ (p. 64). I have not quoted the passage for the sake 
of gaining an easy victory by pointing out that this statement 
involves the existence of physiological conditions. For Mr. 
Russell himself affirms that fact. As he points out, such argu- 
ments assume precisely the “‘common sense world of stable 
objects”’ professedly put in doubt (p. 85). My purpose is to 
ask what justification there is for calling immediate data “ objects 
of sense’? Statements of this type always call color visual, 
sound auditory, and soon. If it were merely a matter of making 
certain admissions for the sake of being able to play a certain 
game, there would be no objections. But if we are concerned with 
a matter of serious analysis, one is bound to ask whence come 

11 shali pass over the terms “our own” so far as specific reference is concerned, 


but the method employed applies equally to them. Who are the ‘we’ and what 
does ‘own’ mean, and how is ownership established? 
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these adjectives? That color is visual in the sense of being an 
object of vision is certainly admitted in the common sense 
world, but this is the world we have supposedly left. That color 
is visual, is a proposition about color and it is a proposition which 
color itself does not utter. That color is seen, or is visible, I do 
not call in question; but I insist that the bare statement already 
assumes an answer to the question which Mr. Russell has put. 
It presupposes as a condition of the question existence beyond 
the color itself. To call the color a ‘sensory’ object involves a 
like assumption of the same kind but even more complex— 
involving, that is, even more existence beyond the color. 

I see no reply to this statement except to urge that the terms 
‘visual’ and ‘sensory’ as applied to the object are pieces of verbal 
supererogation having no force in the statement. This sup- 
positious answer brings the whole matter to a focus. Is it 
possible to institute even a preliminary disparaging contrast 
between immediate objects and a world external to them unless 
the term ‘sensory’ has a certain effect upon the meaning of 
immediate data or objects? Before directly taking up this 
question, I shall, however, call attention to another implication 
of the passage quoted. It appears to be implied that the 
existence of color and ‘being seen’ are equivalent terms. At 
all events, in similar arguments the identification is frequently 
made. But by description all that is required for the existence 
of color is certain physiological conditions. They may be present 
and the color exist and yet not be seen. Things constantly act 
upon the optical apparatus in a way which fulfills the conditions 
of the existence of color without the color being seen. This 
statement does not involve any dubious psychology about an 
act of attention. I only mean that the argument implies over 
and above the existence of the color something called seeing or 
perceiving—noting is perhaps a convenient neutral term. And 
this clearly involves an assumption of something beyond the 
existence of the datum—and this datum is by definition an 
external world. It may be questioned whether without this 
assumption the term immediate could be introduced. Is the 
object immediate or is it the object of an immediate noting? 
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And this brings us to a further point. The sense objects are 
repeatedly spoken of as ‘known.’ For example: “it is obvious 
that since the senses give knowledge of the latter kind [believed 
on their own account, without the support of any outside 
evidence] the immediate facts perceived by sight or touch or 
hearing do not need to be proved by argument but are completely 
self-evident”’ (p. 68). Again they are spoken of as “facts of 
sense’’' (p. 70), and as facts going along for knowledge with the 
laws of logic (p. 72). I do not know what belief, or knowledge 
mean here; nor do I understand what is meant by a fact being 
evidence for itself? But obviously Mr. Russell knows, and 
knows their application to the sense object. And here is a 
further assumption of what is, by definition, a world external to 
the datum. Again, we have assumed in order to get a question 
stated just what is professedly called into question. And the 
assumption is not made the less simple in that Mr. Russell has 
defined belief as a case of a triadic relation, and said that without 
the recognition of the three-term relation the difference between 
perception and belief is inexplicable (p. 50). 

We come to the question passed over. Can such terms as 
‘visual,’ ‘sensory,’ be logically neglected without modifying the 
force of the question ;—that is, without affecting the implications 
which give the force of a problem? Can we “know that objects 
of sense, or very similar objects, exist at times when we are not 
perceiving them? Secondly, if this cannot be known, can we 
know that other objects, inferable from objects of sense but 
not necessarily resembling them exist either when we are per- 
ceiving the objects of sense or at any other time’’ (p. 75)? 

I think a little reflection will make it clear that without the 

1 Compare the statement: “‘ When I speak of a fact, I do not mean one of the simple 


things of the world, I mean that a certain thing has a certain quality, or that certain 
things have a certain relation"’ (p. 51). 

2 In view of the assumption, shared by Mr. Russell, that there is such a thing as 
non-inferential knowledge, the conception that a thing offers to belief evidence 
for itself needs analysis. Self-evidence is merely a convenient term for disguising 
the difference between indubitably given and believed. Hypotheses, for example, 
are self-evident sometimes, that is obviously present for just what they are, but 
they are still hypotheses, and to offer their self-evident character as ‘evidence’ 
would expose one to ridicule. Meaning may be self-evident (the Cartesian ‘clear 
and distinct’) and truth very dubious. 
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limitation of the term ‘perceiving’ by the term ‘sense’ no 
problem as to existence at other times can possibly arise. For 
neither (a), reference to time, nor (0), limitation to a particular 
time, is given either in the bare fact of color or of perceiving color. 
Mr. Russell, for example, makes allusion to “a patch of color 
which is momentarily seen’’ (p. 76). This is the sort of thing 
that may pass without challenge in the common sense world, 
but hardly in an analysis which professes to call that world in 
question. Mr. Russell makes the allusion in connection with 
discriminating between sensation as signifying “the mental 
event of our being aware”’ and the sensation as object of which 
we are aware—the sense object. He can hardly be guilty, then, 
in the immediate context, of proceeding to identify the momen- 
tariness of the event with the momentariness of the object. 
There must be some other ground for assuming the temporal 
quality of the object—or that ‘immediateness’ belongs to it in 
any other way than as an object of immediate seeing. How is it, 
moreover, that even the act of being aware is describable as 
‘momentary’? I know of no way of so identifying it except 
by assuming that it is delimited in a time continuum. And 
if this be the case, it is surely superfluous to bother about 
inference to ‘other times.’ They appear to be assumed in 
stating the question—which thus turns out again to be no 
question. It may not be a trivial matter that Mr. Russell 
speaks of “that patch of color which is momentarily seen when 
we look at the table’’ (p. 76, italics mine). I would not attach 
undue importance to such phrases. But the frequency with 
which they present themselves in discussions of this type suggests 
the question whether as matter of fact ‘the patch of color’ is not 
determined by reference to an object perceived and not vice-versa. 
As we shall see later, there is good ground for thinking that Mr. 
Russell is really engaged, not in bringing into question the 
existence of an object beyond the datum, but in redefining the 
nature of an object, and that the reference to the patch of color 
as something more primitive than the table is really relevant to 
this reconstruction of traditional metaphysics. In other words, 
it is relevant to defining an object as a constant correlation of 
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variations in quality, instead of defining it as a substance in 
which attributes inhere—or a subject of predicates. 

(a) If anything is an eternal essence, it is surely such a thing 
as color taken by itself, as by definition it must be taken in the 
statement of the question by Mr. Russell. Anything more 
simple, timeless, and absolute than a red can hardly be thought 
of. One might question the eternal character of the received 
statement of, say, the law of gravitation on the ground that it 
is so complex that it may depend upon conditions not yet dis- 
covered and whose discovery would involve an alteration in the 
statement. If 2 plus 2 equal 4 be taken as an isolated state- 
ment, it might be conceived to depend upon hidden conditions 
and to be alterable with these. But by conception we are dealing 
in the case of the colored surface with an ultimate, simple datum. 
It can have no implications beyond itself, no concealed depen- 
dencies. How then can its existence, even if the perception be 
but momentary, raise a question of “other times”’ at all? 

(6) Suppose a perceived blue surface to be replaced by a 
perceived red surface—and it will be conceded that the change, 
or replacement, is also perceived. There is still no ground for a 
belief in the temporally limited duration of either the red or 
the blue surface. Anything that leads to this conclusion would 
lead to the conclusion that the number two ceases to exist when 
we turn to think of an atom. There is no way of escaping the 
conclusion that the adjective ‘sense’ in the term ‘sense object’ 
is not taken innocently, but as qualifying (for the purposes of 
statement of the problem) the nature of the object. Aside from 
reference to the momentariness of the mental event—a reference 
which is expressly ruled out—there is no way of introducing 
delimited temporal existence into the object save by reference to 
one and the same object which is perceived at different times to 
have different qualities. If the same object—however object be 
defined—is perceived to be one of color at one time and of another 
color at another time, then as a matter of course the color-datum 
of either the earlier or later time is identified as of transitory 
duration. But equally, of course, there is no question of 
inference to “other times.” Other times have been used to 
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describe or define this (brief) time. A moderate amount of 
unbiased reflection will, I am confident, convince anyone that 
apart from a reference to the same existence, perduring through 
different times while changing in some respect, no temporal de- 
limitation of the existence of such a thing as sound or color can 
be made. Even Plato never doubted the eternal nature of red; 
he only argued from the fact that a thing is red at one time and 
blue at another to the unstable, and hence phenomenal, character 
of the thing. 

Mr. Russell gives a specific illustration of what he takes to 
be the correct way of stating the question in an account of what, 
in the common-sense universe of discourse, would be termed 
walking around a table. If we exclude considerations to which 
we have (apart from assuming just the things which are doubtful) 
no right, the datum turns out to be something to be stated as 
follows: ‘‘What is really known is a correlation of muscular and 
other bodily sensations with changes in visual sensations” 
(p. 77). By ‘sensations’ must be meant sensible objects, not 
mental events. This statement repeats the point already dealt 
with:' muscular,’ ‘ visual’ and ‘other bodily’ are all terms which are 
indispensable and which assume the very thing professedly brought 
into question: the external world as that was defined. ‘Really 
known’ assumes both noting and belief, with whatever complex 
implications they may involve,—implications which, for all that 
appears to the contrary, may be indefinitely complex, and which, 
by Mr. Russell’s own statement involve relationship to at least two 
other terms besides the datum. But in addition there appears 
the new term ‘correlation.’ I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
this term involves an explicit acknowledgment of the external 
world. 

Note, in the first place, that the correlation in question is not 
simple: it is three-fold, being a correlation of correlations. The 
‘changes in visual sensations’ (objects) must be correlated in a 
temporal continuum; the ‘muscular and other bodily sensations’ 
(objects) must also constitute a connected series. One set of 
changes belongs to the serial class ‘visual’; the other set to the 
serial class ‘muscular.’ And these two classes sustain a point to 
point correspondence to each other—they are correlated. 
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I am not raising the old question of how such complex cor- 
relations can be said to be either ‘given’ or ‘known’ in sense, 
though it is worth a passing notice that it was to account for 
this sort of phenomenon that Kant postulated his threefold 
intellectual synthesis of apprehension, reproduction and recogni- 
tion in conception; and that it is upon the necessity of such 
assumptions of correlation that the rationalists have always 
criticized sensationalistic empiricism. Personally I agree that 
temporal and spatial relations are quite as much given in experi- 
ence as are particulars—in fact, as I have been trying to show, 
particulars can be identified as particulars only in a relational 
complex. My point is rather (i) that any such given is already 
precisely what is meant by the ‘world’; and (ii) that such a 
highly specified correlation as Mr. Russell here sets forth is in 
no case a psychological, or historicai, primitive, but is a logical 
primitive arrived at by an analysis of an empirical complex. 

(i) The statement involves the assumption of two temporal 
‘spreads’ which, moreover, are determinately specified as to their 
constituent elements and as to their order. And these sustain to 
each other a correlation, element to element. The elements, 
moreover, are all specifically qualitative and some of them, at 
least, are spatial. How this differs from the external world of 
common sense I am totally unable to see. It may not be a very 
big external world, but having begged a small external world, I 
do not see why one should be too squeamish about extending it 
over the edges. The reply, I suppose, is that this complex 
defined and ordered object is by conception the object of a 
single perception, so that the question remains as to the possi- 
bility of inferring from it to something beyond.' But the reply 
only throws us back upon the point previously made. A par- 


1 The reply implies that the exhaustive, all at once, perception of the entire 
universe assumed by some idealistic writers, does not involve any external world. 
I do not make this remark for the sake of identifying myself with this school of 
thinkers, but to suggest that the limited character of empirical data is what occa- 
sions inference. But it is a fallacy to suppose that the nature of the limitations 
are psychologically given. On the contrary, they have to be determined by de- 
scriptive identifications which involve reference to the more extensive world. Hence 
no matter how self-evident the existence of the data may be, it is never self-evident 
that they are rightly delimited with respect to the specific inference making. 
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ticular or single event of perceptual awareness can be determined 
as to its ingredients and structure only in a temporal continuum 
of objects. That is, the series of changes in color and shape can 
be determined as just such and such an ordered series of specific 
elements, with a determinate beginning and end, only in respect 
to a temporal continuum of things anteceding and succeeding. 
Moreover, it involves an analysis which disentangles qualities 
and shapes from contemporaneously given objects which are 
irrelevant. In a word, Mr. Russell’s object already extends 
beyond itself; it 7s part of a larger world. 

(ii) A sensible object which can be described as a correlation 
of an ordered series of shapes and colors with an ordered series 
of muscular and other bodily objects presents a definition, not a 
psychological datum. What is stated is the definition of an 
object, of any object in the world. Barring ambiguities! in the 
terms ‘muscular’ and ‘bodily,’ it seems to be an excellent defini- 
tion. But good definition or poor, it states what a datum is 
known to be as an object in a known system; viz., definite 
correlations of specified and ordered elements. As a definition, 
it is general. It is not made from the standpoint of any par- 
ticular percipient. It says: Jf there be any percipient at a 
specified position in a space continuum, then the object may be 
perceived as such and such. And this implies that a percipient 
at any other position in the space continuum can deduce from 
the known system of correlations just what the series of shapes 
and colors will be from another position. For, as we have seen, 
the correlation of the series of changes of shape assumes a spatial 
continuum; hence one perspective projection may be correlated 
with that of any position in the continuum. 

I have no direct concern with Mr. Russell’s solution of his 
problem. But if the prior analysis is correct, one may anticipate 

1 The ambiguities reside in the possibility of treating the ‘muscular and other 
bodily sensations’ as meaning something other than data of motion and corporeal- 
ness—however these be defined. Muscular sensation may be an awareness of 
motion of the muscles, but the phrase ‘of the muscles’ does not alter the nature 
of motion as motion; it only specifies what motion is involved. And the long con- 
troversy about the existence, and conditions of immediate quales of bodily move- 


ment testifies to what a complex cognitive determination we are here dealing with. 
Were they psychologically primitive data no question could ever have arisen. 
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in advance that it will consist simply in making explicit the 
assumptions which have tacitly been made in stating the problem 
—subject to the conditions involved in failure to recognize 
that they have been made. And I think an analytic reading of 
the solution will bear out the following statement. His various 
“peculiar,” “private’’ points of view and their perspectives are 
nothing but names for the positions and projectional perspectives 
of the ordinary space of the public world. Their correlation by 
likeness is nothing but the explicit recognition that they are all 
defined and located, from the start, in one common spatial 
continuum. One quotation must suffice. “If two men are 
sitting in a room, two somewhat similar worlds are perceived 
by them; if a third man enters and sits between them, a third 
world, intermediate between the two others, begins to be per- 
ceived” (pp. 87-8). Pray what is this room and what defines 
the position (standpoint and perspective) of the two men and 
the standpoint ‘intermediate’ between them? If the room and 
all the positions and perspectives which they determine are only 
within, say, Mr. Russell’s private world, that private world is 
interestingly complex, but it gives only the original problem 
over again, not a ‘solution’ of it. It is a long way between 
likenesses within some one private world to likenesses between 
private worlds. And if the worlds are all private, pray who 
judges their likeness or unlikeness? This sort of thing makes 
one conclude that Mr. Russell’s actual procedure is the reverse 
of his professed one. He really starts with one room as a spatial 
continuum within which different positions and projections are 
determined, which are readily correlated with one another just 
because they are projections from positions within one and the 
same space-room. 

What is the bearing of this account upon the ‘empirical datum’? 
Just this: The correlation of correlative series of changes which 
defines the object of sense perception is in no sense an original 
historic or psychologic datum. It signifies the result of an 
analysis of the crude usual empirical data, and an analysis which 
is made possible only by a very complex knowledge of the world. 
It marks not a primitive psychologic datum but an outcome, 
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a limit, of analysis of a vast amount of empirical data. The 
definition of an object as a correlation of various sub-correlations 
of changes represents a great advance—so it seems to me— 
over the definition of an object as a number of adjectives stuck 
into a substantive; but it represents an improved definition 
made possible by the advance of scientific knowledge about the 
common sense world. It is a definition not only wholly inde- 
pendent of the context in which Mr. Russell arrives at it, but 
one which (once more and finally) assumes extensive and accurate 
knowledge of just the world professedly called into question. 


II. 


I have come to the point of transition to the other part of my 
paper. A formal analysis is necessarily dialectical in character. 
As an empiricist I share in the dissatisfaction which even the most 
correct dialectical discussion is likely to arouse when brought to 
bear on matters of fact. I do not doubt that readers will feel 
that some fact of an important character in Mr. Russell’s 
statement has been left untouched by the previous analysis— 
even upon the supposition that the criticisms are just. Par- 
ticularly will it be felt, I think, that psychology affords to 
his statement of the problem a support of fact not affected 
by any logical treatment. For this reason, I append a sum- 
mary statement as to the real facts, which are misconstrued 
by any statement which makes the existence of the world 
problematic. 

I do not believe a psychologist would go as far as to admit that 
a definite correlation of elements as specific and ordered as those 
of Mr. Russell’s statement is a primitive psychological datum. 
Many would doubtless hold that patches of colored extensity, 
sounds, kinesthetic qualities, etc., are psychologically much more 
primitive than, say, a table, to say nothing of a group of objects 
in space or a series of events in time; they would say, accordingly, 
that there is a real problem as to how we infer or construct the 
latter on the basis of the former. At the same time, I do not 
believe that they would deny that their own knowledge of the 
existence and nature of the ultimate and irreducible qualities of 
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sense is the product of a long, careful, and elaborate analysis to 
which the sciences of physiology, anatomy, and accurate processes 
of experimental observation, have contributed. The ordinary 
method of reconciling these two seemingly inconsistent positions 
is to assume that the original sensible data of experience, as they 
occurred in infancy, have been overlaid by all kinds of associa- 
tions and inferential constructions so that it is now a work of 
intellectual art to recover them in their innocent purity. 

Now I might urge that as matter of fact the reconstruction of 
the experience of infancy is itself an inference from present 
experience of an objective world, and hence cannot be employed 
to make a problem out of the knowledge of the existence of that 
world. But such a retort involves just the dialectic excursus 
which I am here anxious to avoid. I am on matter of fact 
ground when I point out that the assumption that even infancy 
begins with such highly discriminated particulars as those 
enumerated is not only highly dubious but has been challenged 
by eminent psychologists. According to Mr. James, for ex- 
ample, the original datum is large but confused, and specific 
sensible qualities represent the result of discriminations. In this 


‘case, the elementary data, instead of being primitive empirical 


data, are the last terms, the limits, of the discriminations we have 
been able to make. That knowledge grows from a confusedly 
experienced external world to a world experienced as ordered 
and specified would then be the teaching of psychological science, 
and at no point would it be confronted with the problem of 
inferring a world. Into the arguments in behalf of such a 
psychology of original experience I shall not go, beyond pointing 
out the extreme improbability, in view of what is known about 
instincts and about the nervous system, that the starting point 
is a quality corresponding to the functioning of a single sense- 
organ, much less of a single neuronic unit of a sense organ. If 
one adds, as a hypothesis, that even the most rudimentary 
experience contains within it the element of suggestion or expec- 
tation, it is granted that the object of conscious experience even 
with an infant is homogeneous with the world of the adult. One 
may be unwilling to concede the hypothesis. But no one can 
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deny that inference from one thing to another is itself an empirical 
datum, and that just as soon as such inference occurs, even in 
the simplest form of anticipation and prevision, a world exists, 
like in kind, to that of the adult. 

I cannot think that it is an insignificant coincidence that the 
type of psychological analysis of sense perception with which we 
have been dealing came into existence along with the introduction 
of the method of experimentally controlled observation which 
marks the beginning of modern science. Modern science did 
not begin with any discovery of a new kind of inference. It 
began with the recognition of the need of a different sort of data 
if inference is to proceed safely. It was contended that starting 
with the ordinary—or customary—data of perception hope- 
lessly compromised in advance the work of inference and classi- 
fication. Hence the demand for an experimental resolution of 
the common sense objects as data for inference in order to get 
data less ambiguous, more minute and more extensive. Increas- 
ing knowledge of the structure of the nervous system fell in with 
increased knowledge of other objects to make possible a dis- 
crimination of specific qualities in all their diversity, and it 
brought to light the fact that habits, individual and social 
(through their influence on the formation of individual habits) 
were large factors in determining the accepted or current system 
of knowledge. It brought to light, in other words, that factors 
of chance and other non-rational factors were greater influences 
in determining what men currently believed about the world 
than was intellectual inquiry. What the psychological analysis 
contributed was, then, not primitive historic data out of which a 
world had somehow to be extracted, but an analysis of the world, 
as that had been previously thought of and believed in, into data 
making possible better inferences and beliefs about the world. 
Analysis of the influences customarily determining belief and 
inference was a powerful force in the same movement to im- 
prove knowledge of the world. 

This statement of matters of fact bears out, it will be observed, 
the conclusions of the dialectic analysis. That brought out 
that the ultimate and elementary data of sense perception are 
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identified and described as limiting elements in a complex world. 
What I have now added is that such an identification of elements 
effects a significant addition to our resources in the technique 
of inquiry devoted to improvement of knowledge of the world. 
When these data are isolated from their logical status and office, 
they are inevitably treated as self-sufficient, and leave upon our 
hands the insoluble, because self-contradictory, problem of 
deriving from them the world of common sense and science. 
Taken for what they really are, they are elements detected in 
the world and serving to guide and check our inferences about it. 
They are never self-enclosed particulars; they are always—even 
as crudely given—related to other elements in experience. But 
analysis enables us to get them in the form where they are keys 
to much more significant relations than present themselves in 
their crude form. In short, the particulars of perception, taken 
as complete and independent, make nonsense. Taken as dis- 
criminated objects for the purposes of improvement, reorganiza- 
tion and testing of knowledge of the world they are invaluable 
assets. The material fallacy lying behind the formal fallacy 
of which the first part of this paper treated, is the failure to 
recognize that what is doubtful is not the existence of the world 
but the validity of certain customary inferential beliefs about 
things in it. It is not the common sense world which is doubtful, 
or which is inferential, but common sense as a complex of beliefs 
about specific things and relations im the world. Hence we 
never in any actual procedure of inquiry throw the existence of 
the world into doubt, nor can we do so without self-contradiction. 
What we do is to doubt some received piece of ‘knowledge’ about 
some specific thing of that world, and then set to work, as best we 
can, to rectify it. The contribution of psychological science to 
detection of elementary data and of the irrelevant influences 
which determine the inferences of common sense is an important 
aid to the technique of such rectifications. 
Joun Dewey. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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the greater number of psychologists the attainment of 

psychology to the rank of a science is equivalent to its 
freedom from any taint of epistemological theory. And on the 
side of the philosophers the belief has been reciprocated. As 
an epistemologist one has no concern with psychological doc- 
trines. One may accept them all—in so far as they are orthodox 
psychology—without having his idealism or his realism one 
whit affected, for the issues are wholly distinct. 

Now, doubtless the specialist in the psychological laboratory has 
no concern with the epistemological bearing of the theory of ele- 
ments. But the psychological theorist, as distinguished from the 
mereexperimenter—the Newton or Galileoof psychological science 
—surely has. And, on the other side, if one accepts one’s epis- 
temology with a capital E and fortifies oneself with an ‘objective 
reference,’ one may well afford to turn one’s back on psychology 
and all its works. But for those of us—and we are many—who 
have come to feel that ‘epistemology’ is a bad word, and that 
‘objective reference’ is no better than a vital principle, the 
theoretical conceptions of psychology are of deep interest. How 
does the psychologist conceive the ‘conscious process’ when he 
leaves off metaphor, and what is its relation to the object 
of cognition? When one introspects and attends to a complex 
process such as a percept, just what is he doing, and how does it 
differ from his observation of the object perceived? The truth 
is, it seems to me, that if we accept what the psychologist seems 
to mean—although he does not always agree with himself—we 
are committed to a perfectly hopeless treatment of the problems 
of cognition. Perhaps it is the consciousness of this that makes 
the psychologist so anxious to turn his back on all epistemology. 

But the psychologist by no means speaks with a single voice. 
On the one side we find the functionalist with his claim that 
psychology is continuous with logic; on the other side the 
behaviorist, with his biological affiliations and his contention 
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that psychology does not deal with conscious processes but with 
conscious behavior. Perhaps the extremes are not so far apart 
as they seem, but tend to meet. But with them we are not here 
concerned. Our interest is in the orthodox school of analytic 
and experimental psychologists, who conceive psychology as a 
science of conscious processes. It is they who adhere most 
strongly to the doctrine that psychology is one thing and epis- 
temology another. Psychology, in their view, deals solely with 
the existential (as opposed to the meaningful). It is a natural 
science, and its task is the analysis and description of the pro- 
cesses of conscious life, and the laws of their order and succession. 
It deals with knowledge only in so far as it is an event, a temporal 
process running its course as a part of the psychical life of an 
individual. With its validity the psychologist has nothing to do, 
nor even with it as a knowing of something. The question of its 
validity is a logical question; the question as to how the temporal 
process constitutes a knowledge of objective fact, is epistemo- 
logical—a question of meaning and not of existence. 

But if psychology deals solely with the existential, what are the 
existences which it studies? They are not—the answer comes 
quickly—existences in the sense of substantial entities. The 
psychologist is not committed to the assumption of a set of 
mental things which we can observe by an ‘inner sense,’ and 
which are conceived as more or less closely analogous to material 
things. He, like the rest of us, believes he has thoroughly shaken 
the dust of representationalism from his feet. But if we press 
him for a positive answer to the question, he takes refuge in the 
assertion that the conscious processes he studies are only abstrac- 
tions from our common concrete experience, abstractions from 
a particular point of view, just as ‘atom’ and ‘organism’ are 
similar abstractions gained from different points of view. Or else 
he may say, as does Wundt, for example, that the subject matter 
of psychology is the total content of experience in its immediate 
character, while natural science deals with experience as mediate.’ 
And yet the psychologist is able, like the rest of us, to dis- 
cuss seriously the problem of psycho-physical parallelism; as 

1 Outlines of Psychology, trans. by C. H. Judd, Chap. 1. 
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if it could be a real problem if the psychical is not conceived as 
an order of being set over against the physical. Even when the 
psychologist refuses, as he commonly does of late, to discuss 
parallelism (except perhaps as a ‘working-hypothesis’), his 
refusal is based on the ground that the problem belongs to 
metaphysics, and not on the ground that from his own point of 
view he finds it essentially meaningless, a mere blind alley in 
the development of reflective thought. One cannot have sound 
science and bad metaphysics; for even if the scientist turns his 
back on metaphysics, he is bound to feel its influence, just as 
the respectable people who segregate their slums are affected 
by them. In the case of parallelism, it happens too, that the 
problem was engendered in the rise of modern psychology itself, 
and will remain a problem until the development of psychological 
conceptions shall have exposed its barrenness. 

But to return to closer quarters with our question—how does 
the psychologist conceive of his existents, conscious processes? 
We can best discover by contrasting his view with that of his 
forbears, the English empiricists. The empiricists frankly 
treated ideas (to use the term in the Lockeian sense) as entities, 
a sort of psychical ‘thing.” And further, as a result perhaps of 
this way of looking at them, they were committed to that hope- 
less confusion of existence and meaning which has so often been 
pointed out. “Locke’s ideas, then, and James Mill’s ideas, 
were meanings, thought-tokens, bits of knowledge; the sensa- 
tions and ideas of modern psychology are Erlebnisse, data of 
immediate experience. And the change of standpoint brings 
with it a second principal difference between the older and the 
newer sensationalism. Meanings are stable, and may be dis- 
cussed without reference to time; so that a psychology whose 
elements are meanings is an atomistic psychology; the elements 
join, like blocks of mosaic, to give static formations, or connect, 
like the links of a chain, to give discrete series. But experience is 
continuous and a function of time; so that a psychology whose 
elements are sensations, in the modern sense of the term, is a 
process-psychology, innocent both of mosaic and concatenation.” 


1 Experimental Psychology of the Thought Process, E. B. Titchener, pp. 26-27. 
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Modern psychology, then, substitutes temporal process for 
substantive entity. 

But we must go farther. The empiricists’ conception of ideas 
was not perfectly simple. It was always more or less confused, 
besides undergoing some modification in the development of the 
school. First of all, ideas were conceived as entities of which 
the mind is directly aware and which it manipulates, pulling 
them apart and putting them together to form new complex 
ideas. This is notably Locke’s way of thinking, and it is the 
basis of representationalism. Second, ideas are conceived after 
the analogy of the material atom. They are capable of acting 
on each other, and unite themselves under the “gentle force’’of 
association, into groups. Instead of their being contents of 
the mind, entities of which the mind is aware, their mutual be- 
havior, or reciprocal action, constitutes our knowledge, and does 
away with the necessity for a mind or self as distinct from them. 
This view is found in Hume but is not consistently worked out. 
The third conception of ideas is never clearly formulated but 
is at times suggested. We find Locke, for example, writing: 
“For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other but such as 
the mind perceives it to be; and that very perception sufficiently 
distinguishes it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, #4. ¢., 
different, without being perceived to be so.’"' Thisis the doctrine 
that the esse of ideas is their percipi, the doctrine of imme- 
diatism. Ideas are exactly and only what they are felt to be, 
wi.ch is as much as to say that they are not entities of 
which we are aware or fo which we can attend, for when we 
attend to a thing we see more clearly what it is. An act of com- 
parison is not necessary to distinguish an idea. Nay, an act of 
comparison is impossible, for the relation of difference is not some- 
thing to be discovered—it is itself a bit of experience. If the 
idea is not experienced as different, it is meaningless to ask 
whether it may not, after all, really be different. This is a 
view remote indeed from Locke’s usual treatment. It is an 
instance such as doubtless Professor Titchener has in mind when 
he says, “it is only incidentally that they leave the plane of 
meaning for that of existence.’” 

' Essay, Bk. II, Chap. XXIX, § s. 2 Op. cit., p. 25- 
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It is this third conception of the idea which the modern psy- 
chologist develops. The sensations with which he deals are not 
sensations of, but sensations. And they are not contents of which 
we are aware, but are themselves qualitatively colored aware- 
nesses; or, to use a word which admits the present participle, 
experiencings. ‘‘ Now, when, having the sensation, I say I feel 
the sensation, I only use a tautological expression: the sensation 
is not one thing, the feeling another; the sensation is the feeling. 
. . . The same explanation will easily be seen to apply to Ideas. 
. . . To have an idea, and [to have] the feeling of that idea, are 
not two things; they are one and the same thing.’” 

What makes it possible for modern psychologists to maintain 
this view, and to stick to the plane of existence, is their treating 
the idea as process. So long as the idea is content, one must 
fall back upon an act of apprehension. But the idea as process 
embraces and unites act and content as aspects of itself. Listen 
once more to Professor Titchener. He is criticizing Brentano. 
“And while I cannot accept the distinction of act and content, 
I believe that the distinction rests upon a truly psychological 
foundation, that the logic is the logic of psychology. There are, 
in a certain sense, a hearing, a feeling, a thinking, which are 
distinguishable from the tone and the pleasure and the thought. 
Only, the distinction comes to me, not as that of act and content, 
but as that of a temporal course and qualitative specificity of 
a single process. . . . The way in which a process runs its 
course,—that is its ‘act,’ that is what constitutes it sensing or 
feeling or thinking; the quality which is thus in passage,—that 
is its ‘content,’ that is what constitutes it tone or pleasure. 
The durational and the qualitative aspects of mental experience 
(I use the term ‘qualitative’ in the widest possible sense) are 
discriminable as aspects, though they are inseparable in fact; 
and the psychology of act and content does good psychological 
service if we take it to insist that the discrimination is essential 
to a complete analysis. Experimental psychology, I should 
readily admit, has not hitherto done its duty by duration. 
Nevertheless, we have in the idea of ‘process’ an instrument that 


1 Jas. Mill, quoted (approvingly) by Titchener, op. cit., p. 52, m. 
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is adequate to its task, and that relieves us from the fatal necessity 
of asking help from logic.’ 

One might say that the esse of the conscious process is not only 
percipi but percipere. The distinction, then, between our aware- 
ness and what we are aware of is one that psychology has no 
place for; perhaps we might better say, has no place for ‘as 
such.’ Translated into the existential language of psychology 
they are rendered as durational and qualitative aspects of mental 
experience. ‘As such’ the distinction transports us at once to 
the plane of meaning. For example, I see the page before me 
and am aware of the printed words. But as an experimental 
psychologist I must not speak in such terms. My awareness 
of the page, described in existential terms, is a complex of 
brightness sensations, together with the strain sensations due to 
my eye and head muscles, etc. It is these ‘feels’ which con- 
stitute my awareness of the printed page. So I may think that 
the alleged degeneracy of the French is a gross libel on a noble 
people; but that is only what my thought, like the White 
Knight's Song, is called, what it really is is a kinesthetic image 
(or sensation complex) of the word ‘degeneracy’ and a fleeting 
image of placards in Paris streets. But the fleeting image of 
placards again is only the ‘name’ of the process. The image 
really is a memory image of splotched white against a dark 
background, etc., etc. 

The question which inevitably occurs to us, of course, is how 
all these transitory ‘feels’ with their qualitative specificities 
can constitute my awareness of the printed page or my thought 
about the French. This is the question which the psychologist 


’ usually ignores, leaving it to the poor epistemologist.2, Some- 


times he explains, as the White Knight might have done to Alice, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

2 “In fact the associationists dealt, on principle, with logical meanings; not with 
sensations, but with sensations-of; not with ideas, but with ideas-of; it is only 
incidentally that they leave the plane of meaning for the plane of existence. The 
experimentalists, on the other hand, aim to describe the contents of consciousness 
not as they mean but as they are. . . . I do not say, of course, that experimental 
psychology ignores meaning; in so far as meaning is a phase or aspect of conscious 
contents, it is taken account of; but it is taken account of sub specie existentiae.” 
Titchener, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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that it is the same song, the same concrete experience that is 
being described by the epistemologist and the psychologist. 
The distinction is only in the point of view and the descriptive 
terms applied, and so long as the terms are not confused, there is 
no difficulty. Oftener, however, he offers an altogether different 
sort of explanation, namely, that meaning is to be construed in 
terms of function; a view which will come up for consideration 
later on. 

Instead of raising the question of meaning or reference, let us 
ask how the processes themselves are discovered and analyzed. 
How, in particular, is the elementary sensation discovered? The 
question is urgent because of the psychologist’s contention that 
the sensation is not a cognitive element. To have a sensation 
and to be aware of the sensation are the same thing. “The 
way in which a process runs its course—that is its ‘act’. . .; 
the quality which is thus in passage, . . . that is its ‘content.’” 
But if having the sensation is being aware of it, it would seem 
that it stands in no need of discovery, and that introspection is 
performed each moment of our conscious life. But, perhaps, 
after all, it is not quite accurate to say that to have a sensation 
and to be aware of the sensation are the same thing. The 
quality in passage is the content. Let us say then that to have 
a sensation, say ‘cold,’ is to feel, or be aware of, cold. There 
is no difficulty about being aware of cold and of attending to cold. 
But is the cold we feel itself the conscious process? No, that is 
not quite true either. It is only one aspect of the conscious 
process, the content side. There is also the ‘act’ (of awareness) 
which is ‘the way the process runs its course.” Now I have 
no wish to quibble, but this surely is far from clear. Does this 
refer to the constant changes in the quality, and are these 
changes in the ‘cold’ what is meant by the “passage” of the 
quality. We can, of course, observe these changes, but then 
they would fall on the side of content. But, after all, this is 
laboring the point. If we can and do attend, in introspection, to 
conscious processes, and not ‘things’ and their qualities and 
relations, then these processes are contents and not processes 
whose esse is percipi and percipere; not processes exhibiting ‘act’ 
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and ‘content’ as aspects of themselves. And the psychologist 
does hold that introspection is an observation of processes and 
not of things. “It is . . . natural and customary to think not 
of mental processes, but of the things and events about us,— 
while it is, as I believe, absolutely necessary to get rid of things, 
and to think only of the mental processes, if we are to have a sci- 
ence of psychology.” Similarly, it is generally held (James is a 
notable exception) that in psychological analysis, what we analyze 
is not the ‘things’ to which the psychical complex may refer, 
but the complex itself. But if this is so, then the psychical 
complex is frankly accepted as content, and the conception of it 
as ‘process,’ which was, it will be remembered, to relieve psy- 
chology “from the fatal necessity of asking help from logic’’ is 
tacitly given up. 

Is it objected that this is not fair; that the psychologists 
avowedly accept the idea as content all along, and just for that 
reason it is open to introspective observation; but that it is also 
at the same time act by virtue of its process character, and for 
that reason it is utterly different from the substantial entities of 
the empiricist? If this objection is made, the reply is that 
if the idea is content and observable only by a special sort of 
observation called introspection, it is no whit better than the 
atomistic hybrid of existence and meaning of the old empiricist, 
and leads inevitably to the same epistemological quagmire. 
Or if, as it may be said, introspection is not a special sort of 
observation different in kind from the observation of the things 
of common sense and natural science, but is to be distinguished 
only by its peculiar subject matter, viz., conscious processes, 
then the case is just as bad, and we are committed to the same 
hopeless dualism of thoughts and things. On the other hand, 
if the idea is act, it is not in so far open to observation, unless we 
invoke a self outside the stream of conscious processes. But 
may not one process, itself ‘act’ and ‘content,’ be in its entirety 
the ‘content’ of another process, observable by the ‘act’-side of 
the later process? In reply, I would say, that the identity of 
the first process with the ‘content’ of the second is not one of 


1 Titchener, op. cit., p. 146. 
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existence but of meaning. If I attempt to recall my experience 
of a moment ago I recall the what of the experience, its ‘content’ 
and not its ‘act.’ A passage from William James is relevant 
here. ‘It is the destiny of thought that, on the whole, our early 
ideas are superseded by later ones, giving fuller accounts of the 
same realities. But none the less do the earlier and later ideas 
preserve their own substantive entities as so many several succes- 
sive states of mind. To believe the contrary would make any 
definite science of psychology impossible. The only identity to 
be found among our successive ideas is their similarity of cogni- 
tive or representative function as dealing with the same objec- 
tives. Identity of being there is none.” 

If we pause now and ask how far modern psychology, by its 
conception of ideas as conscious processes, has, after all, tran- 
scended the empiricistic conception of them as substantive 
entities, the answer must be that the advance is more apparent 
than real. It has not succeeded in carrying out consistently 
its program of treating conscious life in purely existential terms, 
and in complete freedom from epistemological entanglements. 
In particular, we have found it tacitly giving up the saving 
conception of the purely existential process or occurrence, whose 
esse is percipi and percipere, and falling back on the conception, 
inherited from the English empiricists, of the idea as content, as 
that of which we are aware, thus quitting the plane of existence 
for that of meaning. 

That this outcome was to be expected, appears upon an ex- 
amination of the conception of process, as employed by the 
modern psychologist. As it is used, the conception of the idea 
as process is supposed to free us from the necessity of conceiving 
the idea as thing. Now ‘process,’ in the ordinary application of 
the term, denotes a continuous change or series of changes taking 
place in some thing or things, or in their relations. As applied 
in psychology, however, the change is hypostatized, and the 
process is conceived as pure event or occurrence. This is 
admittedly a radical step, and one we might justly regard with 
suspicion. What is there to be found in the nature of the idea 


1 Prin. of Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 174-175. 
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to warrant such procedure? The only characteristic, so far as I 
know, that is pointed to by the psychologists, is the changefulness 
of mental contents. ‘The experimental psychologist deals with 
existences, and not with meanings; and his elements are processes, 
whose temporal course is of their very nature, and not substances, 
solid and resistant to the lapse of time.’"' ‘The ideas themselves 
are not objects, as by confusion with their objects they are sup- 
posed to be, but they are occurrences, Ereignisse, that grow and 
decay and during their brief passage are in constant change.’ 
But this characteristic of change, thus singled out to distinguish 
ideas from things, is, if anything, an evidence that they are 
things like those of common sense and of science. For it is only 
a rationalistic metaphysic that has need of unchangeable sub- 
stances. Moreover, to characterize idea as process because it is 
in constant change is a sheer confusion. A process itself, while 
it is change, does not itself necessarily undergo change. 

The motive for conceiving the idea as process seems to be in 
part to distinguish it thereby from idea as meaning. “‘ Meanings 
are stable,’ says Professor Titchener, “while experience is con- 
tinuous and a function of time.”’ Now, of course, if one is 
going to think in terms of psychical existents at all, they must 
be distinguished from meanings. I think of evolution, but the 
evolution of which I think is not a psychical existent immediately 
present to my consciousness. My thinking of evolution is, 
however, it is claimed, to be described psychologically as the 
immediate experiencing of certain mental processes. Now if 
these processes are not themselves entities of which we are aware, 
but processes embracing within themselves awareness and con- 
tent, they are not open to introspection as existences subject to 
growth and decay. On the other hand, if they are open to 
introspection as something other than the things and relations 
of common sense and of science, they are as truly entities as the 
atomic ideas of the empiricists, and lead to all the difficulties of 
representationalism. 


1 Titchener, op. cit., p. 34; italics mine. 
2Wundt, Phil. Studien, VI, p. 389; italics mine. Quoted by Titchener with 
this comment: ‘‘ Now I dare say that you have heard or read dozens of statements 


to this effect." Op. cit., p. 27. 
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Our next concern will be the attempt to show that psychology 
also employs the alternative conception of the idea which is to 
be found in classical empiricism, and which was referred to 
Hume by way of illustration. It is the conception of the idea 
as an entity capable of behavior, as a being of capabilities or 
potentialities. The first notable employment of this conception 
of the idea was by Berkeley in his theory of general ideas. It 
amounted to this—that the generality of an idea is not a question 
of what it is, but of what it does; not a question of structure, but 
of function. In themselves, as existents, general ideas, like all 
others, are particular and concrete; their generality is due to 
the fact that they have a capacity for calling up a great number 
of similar ideas. Now this view is worlds removed from the 
doctrine that the esse of ideas is percipi. If they are capable 
of behavior, of performing function, there must be a great deal 
more to them than their surface percipi. They are indeed real 
things, whose properties are only discoverable by observation 
of their behavior under varying conditions. Again, our per- 
ceiving and thinking and knowing, instead of consisting simply 
in the immediate experiencing of ideas, i. e., of the co-presence of 
elements in or to consciousness, is constituted by the functioning 
of these elementary entities. 

This is a familiar view, and one implicitly accepted at times 
by almost every writer on the subject whom I have read. But 
it is really an impossible conception to apply consistently, once 
its implications are realized. Suppose we adopt this conception 
of ideas. They must then be real substantial entities, fairly 
comparable to physical things, but set over against them as 
psychical. How are they to be discovered? If they are open to 
observation, then it must be by some sort of “inner sense.” But 
perhaps they are not open to direct observation but are merely 
assumed to exist. But on what possible grounds? We often 
do, it is true, assume entities to exist which are not open to direct 
observation. But they are always conceived after the manner 
of things we are familiar with. Thus the prototype of the atom 
is an idealized billiard-ball; and if physicists and chemists have 
been forced to ascribe to the atom properties quite foreign to 
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any known billiard-ball these are, after all, conceived as analogous 
to properties of other known objects. But where shall we look 
for a prototype for our hypothetical mental element? What 
properties shall we ascribe to it to make intelligible to us its mode 
of constituting our perceptions and memories and thoughts of 
the world? No, modern psychology is amply justified in turning 
its back on any such enterprise. And yet, this conception, 
though openly repudiated, still lingers to darken counsel. 

Perhaps it is somewhat of an exaggeration, however, to say 
that it is openly repudiated. At least it is true that in discussions 
of meaning, a whole group of writers frankly make use of this 
conception. I refer to the contention that meaning cannot be 
treated in terms of structure but must be construed in terms of 
function. This may indeed be called the orthodox view ever 
since it was urged so forcibly by Bradley. Professor Stout, for 
instance, is writing from this point of view in his treatment of 
the distinction between noetic and anoetic experience and the 
relation of the one to the other. “Presentations,” he says, 
“become perceptions, ideas, and conceptions, only so far as they 
fulfil the function of making thought discriminative.”" William 
James defines conception as “the function by which we thus 
identify a numerically distinct and permanent subject of dis- 
course.” And he adds: “It [conception] properly denotes 
neither the mental state nor what the mental state signifies, but 
the relation between the two, namely, the function of the mental 
state in signifying just that particular thing. It is plain that 
one and the same mental state can be the vehicle of many 
conceptions, can mean a particular thing, and a great deal more 
beside.” And finally Professor Titchener, himself, writing as 
an exponent of experimentalism, says: “It is, for instance, 
axiomatic for the experimentalist that a sensation cannot func- 
tion alone; at least two sensations must come together, if there 
is to be a meaning; the single element can do nothing more than 
go on; so far as cognition or function is concerned, sentire semper 
idem, et non sentire, ad idem recidunt.’" 

1 Analytic Psychology, Vol. I, p. 47. 


2 Prin. of Psych., Vol. 1, p. 461. 
5 Op. cit., Notes to Lecture I, p. 215. 
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But the problem of meaning is a very special problem, and, as 
we have already seen, is supposed to transport us at once from 
the domain of psychology to that of logic. It is only, it may be 
urged, in so far as the psychologist allows himself to be entangled 
with logical considerations that he is betrayed into this manner 
of thinking, and has need of elements capable of functioning. 

In the first place, my quarrel is just with this very attitude— 
with the supposition that the psychologist can live unto himself 
in this fashion, leaving to the rest of the world insoluble prob- 
lems created by his own presuppositions. The problem of 
meaning is a real problem; and if we treat the psychologist’s 
assumptions with any seriousness, it is a perfectly insoluble 
problem, whether we are psychologists or logicians or mere 
inquirers. 

In the second place, if the psychologist is not justified in 
attempting to describe the phenomena of mental life in disregard 
of meaning—if existence and meaning do not permit of being 
cut asunder by a Solomon’s blade—then we should expect to 
find the psychologist in theoretical difficulties within his own 
province. Some of these difficulties I have tried to point out 
already, and it will be easy to discover, I think, that the concep- 
tion of mental processes as entities capable of interaction is not 
confined to doctrines arising from a confusion of logic and psy- 
chology, but pervades all psychological theorizing. 

The very distinction between structural and functional psy- 
chology depends for its significance upon the implicit assumption 
of this conception. The distinction is, of course, borrowed from 
biological science, and is carried out by analogy with the struc- 
tures and functions of the biological organism. Perceiving, 
judging, willing, feeling,—these are functions; while the psychical 
complexes involved in these acts are the structures, comparable 
to the organs of the body. But the structures of the body are 
studied because they enable us to understand how the functions 
are performed; and the units of structural organization are 
determined with reference to functional differentiations. Now 
if there is any pertinence whatever in treating psychical com- 
plexes as structures, it is only because it is assumed that they 
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can in some way explain how the functioning is brought about. 
And if the element itself, as Professor Titchener asserts, is, like 
the molecular constituents of the cell, not a functional but a 
structural element, since it is only complexes which are functional, 
still it can be supposed to constitute an element in these com- 
plexes only if it is conceived, like the molecular constituents of 
the cell, as capable of reacting upon other elements. 

Of course all this is mere analogy, but the analogy is treated 
very seriously by the psychologist, and it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that he means to say that psychical existents really 
perform functions. If only psychological writers would leave off 
metaphor and analogy and say exactly what they mean, it would 
lead, I believe, to a wonderful clearing of the atmosphere. If 
one reads through a few chapters of almost any psychological 
writer from Wundt to Boris Sidis, with his eye open for metaphor 
and analogy, the result is amazing. And the metaphors are 
not literary merely but too often form the very bone and tissue 
of the argument, especially at critical points. It is the inevitable 
outcome, I believe, or surface symptom, of deep-seated theoretical 
confusion—confusion in the conception of the nature of the 
subject matter of psychology itself. 

There is probably no doctrine more characteristic of present- 
day psychology than the doctrine that the sensation is an abstrac- 
tion, a hypothetical construct, assumed by the psychologist to 
account for the complex structures of conscious life. Just how 
much and what is meant to be conveyed by this is not perfectly 
clear. If it is an abstraction, one would suppose it was not 
open to direct observation, but that its existence and properties 
were inferred from the characteristics of, and the changes under- 
gone by, the complexes supposed to contain it, much as the 
existence and properties of the chemical atom are inferred. 
But this supposition is obviously untenable unless one openly 
adopts the objectionable view we are discussing. Moreover, 
if we ask on what grounds the sensation is assumed as an element, 
the answer is that it is found as a result of introspective analysis. 
It is never experienced in isolation, always occurring along with 
other sensations, but it is artificially isolated by an act of atten- 
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tion. Is it then open to direct introspection, after all? Appar- 
ently not; for what we get by this analysis is not the simon-pure 
article but, in Professor James Angell’s words, ‘‘symbolic repre- 
sentatives of the components of actual experience, . . . but 
not the prototypes themselves.” But why suppose these 
actually observed colds and reds and pressures to be symbolic 
representatives of unobservable prototypes at all? Why should 
one assume these prototypes as components of actual experience, 
unless one hopes by means of them to account for the char- 
acteristics of, and changes in, our actual experiences themselves? © 

But there remains a deeper question. Why suppose our 
actual experiences—the sights and sounds of ordinary life—to 
be psychical complexes at all? To be sure, the pictures on the 
wall are complicated arrangements of patches of color, and the 
voices and street sounds are combinations of many tones and 
noises; but unless we are prepared to say with Wundt that 
“the idea of an external body, for example, is made up of partial 
ideas of its parts,’ it is quite a different matter to say that our 
consciousness of these phenomena from moment to moment is 
likewise a complex. If there are such things as psychical com- 
plexes at all, they must be composed of elements, and these 
elements must be such things as are capable of forming com- 
plexes, namely, existents conceived after the analogy of physical 
entities. If psychology is not willing to adopt this conception, 
it must give up the claim to be a natural science “dealing with 
the mere course of psychical events as such . . . and the laws 
of co-existence and sequence between these events.” (Bradley.) 
It must cease to regard itself as dealing with the existential in 
abstraction from all meaning; it must give up the categories 
‘element’ and ‘complex,’ and find some other formulz to express 
the empirical facts which it has itself discovered. 

GRACE A. DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


1 The Relations of Structural and Functional Psychology to Logic. The Decennial 
Publications of the Univ. of Chicago, rst series, III, p. 4. 
? Outlines of Psychology, trans. by C. H. Judd, p. 29. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF NIETZSCHE’S 
IMMORALISM. 


HE accounts and estimates of Nietzsche’s ethical teaching 
have been considerable in number; but no systematic 
endeavor has been made to examine the metaphysical basis of 
his ethics and to interpret his so-called Immoralism in the light 
of his Metaphysics. It may be that Nietzsche’s express repudia- 
tion of Metaphysics has tended to mislead his interpreters; they 
may have been induced to overlook his Metaphysics and to 
regard him wholly as an Ethicist. Whether this be so or not, 
Nietzsche’s ethical teaching is determined by a quite explicit 
metaphysical view, and many of his utterances regarding morality 
are to be understood and properly appreciated only by reference 
to their metaphysical background. It is the aim of this article 
to set forth Nietzsche’s metaphysical standpoint, to bring his 
ethics into relation with it, and to outline a few general char- 
acteristics of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 


I. 

The key to Nietzsche’s philosophy is to be found in his view 
of consciousness. He interprets consciousness from a biological 
standpoint. In its origin it is purely utilitarian; in its range it 
is determined by its usefulness in maintaining and furthering 
the welfare of the body (Leib).'! It is a purely secondary phe- 
nomenon, not the goal of the evolutionary process.? It is a 
sign that the bodily organization is not proceeding smoothly, 
that there is friction, that there are obstacles to be overcome. 
It shows that the organism is ill-at-ease, that it is not satisfied, 
that it is not properly adapted.* But, above all, it reveals that 
the body is growing, that it is still in the process of becoming, 
that a higher body is being formed.‘ 


1 Will to Power, 505. (The numbers refer to Aphorisms.) 
2 Ibid., 709, 711, 523. 
3 Ibid., 440. 


‘ Ibid., 676. 86 
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Knowledge is to be regarded purely in respect of the degree 
to which it conduces to preservation, and to increase of strength 
and power, bodily health and vitality. Nietzsche regards 
truth as simply that kind of error without which a certain 
species of living being would not be able to exist.'_ Thus, for 
example, Nietzsche holds that the unalterability, the regularity 
and uniformity, of which science speaks, do not belong to reality, 
but are simply ‘interpretations’ or creations to suit practical 
needs. The whole question turns solely upon the practical 
necessity of a particular species of organism which, in order to 
self-maintenance and continued success, requires a certain exact- 
ness or regularity, and which can thus record its perceptions 
and capitalize its experiences? The whole world of ‘appear- 
ance’ is a figment created to serve this general end; it has its 
origin in our endeavor, for practical purposes, to schematize 
life, to find something stable. Such a schematization, such a 
mechanization of all phenomena, is necessary as a preliminary 
to all action, to all further growth, if that is to take place through 
the instrumentality of consciousness. Nietzsche, in conse- 
quence, refuses to ascribe any absolute validity to such entities 
as mind, reason, thought, subject, object, things. These find 
their origin in the fact that we require to understand the 
actual world according to a scheme of Being devised in our 
effort to make the world subject to ourselves, in our effort to 
gain mastery over nature. They assume their significance 
because of the part they play in the fulfilment of practical 
needs. The world of the stable and unchangeable becomes the 
world of “true being”’ in contrast to the world of “false appear- 
ance.” 

What Nietzsche means by this schematizing or mechanization 
is that the phenomena of consciousness are only a few elements 
selected out of the huge mass of phenomena which remain 
beyond consciousness, and that these elements are given a 
certain fixity and stability. They are taken out of a certain 
setting which remains unknown to us. Hence consciousness is 

1 Op. cit., 493. 


? Ibid., 480, 623, 707. 
* Will to Power, 508-522. 
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totally inadequate to the expression of the nature of reality, 
Its phenomena are all atomistic.! Nietzsche means that we 
become conscious of phenomena but we never become conscious 
of their connections with any degree of adequacy. They have 
causal relations which remain completely beyond consciousness 
and concealed from our knowledge.? Science believes that it 
discovers real causal relations between things; but these need 
not be regarded as being what really exist any more than the 
causal relations of mythology or those which appear in dreams 
are real. The causal relations which science discovers have 
their superior significance over those of dreams and mythology 
in that they meet more satisfactorily the practical necessities of 
a certain mode of life.’ 

Nietzsche, however, goes further than this. Consciousness 
mechanizes phenomena and can never give us real causal rela- 
tions. But he regards the accepted conception of causality 
itself as a fundamental error, or at most as having no other 
validity than utility. The conception of causality means the 
sundering of the actual condition into two parts—an effect and 
a cause. The source of this conception is psychological, namely, 
in the inner facts of will, in the belief that in the act of willing, 
I (or the conscious Ego) am a causal agent. In Nietzsche's view, 
the prevalent conception of will is wholly false; it is based upon 
the phenomena of consciousness; it accepts these as a true 
representation of what is real. Psychology speaks of will and 
end, of the attainment of an end through an act of will on the 
part of the subject, of the end as a ‘motive’ to action. But 
Nietzsche holds that all this is a schematizing of reality, an 
interpretation, a metaphor inadequately expressing the nature 
of what does happen. What is called in Psychology an end is 
only a very small element selected out of the mass of phenomena 
constituting the life of the organism and consisting of the latter’s 
effort after self maintenance and further development. What is 
fundamental is this organic struggle. In the organism is all 

1 Op. cit., 478. 

2 Ibid., 524, 676. 


Gétsen-Dimmerung, ‘Four Great Errors,” 4. Human, All-too-Human: I, 
12-13. 
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causality to be found, but it is then of such a kind that cause 
and effect fall together, activity and end are fused together. 
Consciousness destroys, breaks up what is thus bound together; 
it separates things out, but does so inadequately since it con- 
structs links to bridge the gaps it makes.' 

Nietzsche’s view of consciousness involves a doctrine of the 
unconscious (or subconscious). Consciousness is very super- 
ficial. It is at most only a faint facsimile of the vast unfathom- 
able reality behind it. Of the numerous influences taking effect 
every second we feel scarcely anything at all, of the numerous 
phenomena happening every minute we know very little. In 
comparison with this mass of phenomena, sensations, thoughts, 
and other mental states with their different contents, are in- 
significant and occasional. Consciousness appears as an instru- 
ment of a wider and far greater power. The conscious Ego is 
merely an instrument created in the service of this greater 
power. All conscious purposes, all valuations, all conscious 
willing are only means by virtue of which something totally 
different is attained from what is present in consciousness, or 
from what consciousness supposes. Thus, for example, we may 
think that we are pursuing our own pleasure, but we may be 
really striving after something wholly different, for which 
pleasure is but a means, or of which it is only an ingredient. 
We are in the presence of an activity to which it would be neces- 
sary to ascribe an incalculably higher and more extensive intellect 
than the one with which we are directly acquainted.” 

Nietzsche does not leave this Unconscious in any state of 
vagueness. He gives it a quite definite significance. The 
greater power, the greater intellect, in whose presence we are, 
he calls the self (Das Selbst). He at the same time identifies 
it with the body (Leib) and distinguishes it from the conscious 
Ego. ‘“‘Zuriick zu Leib und Leben,” is his standpoint. Life is 
for him something quite concrete, it is the living body, the 
organism. The essential character of all life is a tendency 
towards growth in power and strength, towards greater com- 

1 Will to Power, 545-552, 692, 668, 675. Gétsen-Dimmerung, ‘Four Great 


Errors” (Die vier grossen Irrthiimer). Beyond Good and Evil, 16, 17. 
Ibid., 676. Zarathustra, den Veriichtern des Leibes.” 
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plexity; and all such growth is a matter purely of the body. 
The fundamental nature of every organism is its inner power to 
create, to mould and to utilize environment so as to grow. 
This inner power, this struggle initiated from within, Nietzsche 
calls a Will to Power. The organs and structures of the body, 
its instincts and its instinctive activities, are instruments fashioned 
by the Will to Power in its struggles for increased strength. 
The self, the body, is an enormous reason, a Will to Power, an 
unknown source of wisdom that acts as a powerful commander, 
that compels, conquers, rules. It is that which lies behind all 
conscious life and exerts a disturbing but also a controlling 
influence upon it. It dominates the conscious Ego. It is, for 
example,—and Nietzsche cites himself as an instance—the 
source of all inspiration; the power that breathes or speaks 
through one is not an alien deity, but the self, the man as he 
really is." 

What Nietzsche calls the Unconscious thus becomes of greater 
importance and value than the Conscious. The springs and 
flights of the conscious Ego or of thinking are a means to the ends 
of the self, to its increase of power. The end and goal of life 
lie beyond consciousness. Nietzsche regards it as a profound 
error to view the conscious state as the most valuable state. 
Consciousness is only incidental, at most a superfluous thing, 
destined to disappear and to be superseded by perfect auto- 
matism. We must seek perfect life there where it is least 
conscious, least aware of its logic, its reasons, its ends. The 
reasons which men endeavor to find for their conduct are often 
wide of the mark; and a contemporary philosopher has remarked 
that metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what we 
believe on instinct. In Nietzsche’s view, such unconsciousness 
of ends and reasons belongs to every kind of perfection; one acts 
perfectly only when one acts instinctively. Attempts to grasp 
the grounds of our conduct are signs of disorder in our life. 
They reveal that the established ways of acting and established 

1 Zarathustra, ‘‘Von den Hinterweltlern.” ‘Von den Veriichtern des Leibes.” 


“*Von der schenkenden Tugend.” ‘Von der Selbst-iiberwindung.” Will to 
Power, 254, 676, 689. 
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beliefs are in process of dissolution, that they are decaying and 
giving place to new adjustments." 

This idea of the unconscious, of the self, of the body, has a 
biological and physiological basis. The unconscious, the body, 
is the seat of innumerable phenomena and connections; it is a 
reservoir of enormous powers.? But only a very small part of 
all these appears in consciousness. To understand the nature 
of the unconscious, of the body as a seat of innumerable phe- 
nomena, more fully, it is necessary to set forth Nietzsche’s view 
of the organic process. 

The fundamental assumption underlying Nietzsche’s theory 
of organic life is that the world—not merely the organic world 
as usually understood in contrast to the inorganic—consists of a 
certain quantum of force or Will to Power, distributed in a 
finite number of centers. (Nietzsche speaks of force and Will 
to Power indifferently, the two being identified through the 
ascription of an inner will to the force or energy spoken of by 
science). This assumption of a Will to Power is something of 
the nature of a gleam of insight; it is a thought which suddenly 
through a chance incident occurred to Nietzsche and which, 
because of the light which it threw upon the phenomena of the 
world, laid complete hold upon him and became the pivot of his 
interpretation of that world. This Will to Power is not to be 
understood after the manner of psychological analysis (as has 
been shown above). It is the inner struggle and self-initiated 
effort of each organism to grow at the expense of its environment. 
It is an organic activity in which end is embedded.’ 

Every organism is a center of Will to Power. It endeavors 
not to remain as it is but to become greater, to gain nourish- 
ment, to increase its power, to accumulate force, in a word, to 
grow by the absorption of other forces. But as, on Nietzsche’s 
view, there is nothing but a limited amount of Will to Power, and 
this Will to Power is distributed in a limited number of centers, 
any growth on the part of one center is secured at the expense of 
another or other centers. The organic process thus becomes 

Op. cit., 423, 430, 439, 523, 707. 


? Ibid., 532, 650, 674. 
* Will to Power, 619, 644, 647, 668, 728. 
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viewed as a continual distribution and redistribution of force 
or power; in one center after another the amount rises to a 
certain degree and then recedes, the simplest and least complex 
centers alone remaining imperishable.' 

Nietzsche here views the whole process of organic life in its 
concreteness. This process is, for him, not teleological. Evolu- 
tion is not a straight line, the terminus of which is the motive 
of the process. He is here opposing such a view as that of Hegel 
which sees in History the development of the ‘Idea’ or of self- 
consciousness; or such a view as tends to find always in the 
latest forms and structures what is highest and best, as finds, for 
example, man (the species) to be the richest fruit of the organic 
movement. Evolution or the process of organic life is not an 
advancing development. It contains both synthesis and dis- 
solution or decay; and both are necessary. All the ‘worse’ 
qualities are involved as well as the ‘better.’ The range of 
organic life is rather like a huge experiment in which some 
successes but also an incalculable number of failures take place. 
There is, throughout, not merely the organic world but the 
inorganic as well, only a simultaneous movement of all organisms 
and all forces, a movement which is random, confused and 
conflicting. The character of this movement and the continual 
rise and decay which is actually witnessed have their source in 
the struggle which each center of Will to Power wages with 
every other center in its environment. Each center strives 
to become as strong as possible, strives towards “life in its 
highest power.”” Each thus acts as a check upon the other; some 
attain a higher point than others, the height reached depending 
upon the economizing of the forces absorbed.” 

The organic process is interpreted individualistically. Evolu- 
tion, wherever one cares to look, is always a process of differenti- 
tion, a process carried on in individuals, a process where differ- 
ences between individuals become more marked, where clefts 
and gulfs become more deeply set, where each individual center 
tends to express more clearly its unique and incomparable 
nature. Any advance that does occur takes place in individuals 


1 Will to Power, 639, 688, 689, 715, 1066, 1067. 
2 [bid., 90, 684, 709, 711, 639, 1027. 
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alone; a species as a whole does not advance, for gain in height 
is counterbalanced by loss in breadth. What happens is simply 
that the relation of the members of the species to each other 
changes; to use a metaphor, instead of advancing abreast in a 
line, they veer round until the line becomes jagged and uneven.' 

An individualism of this kind sees in the evolutionary process 
a tendency towards the concentration of life’s forces in the few 
as against their dispersion inthe many. The process is inherently 
a striving on the part of each individual center towards greater 
fulness and complexity. The species, society, the state are 
not ends in themselves, nor are they entities supreme over the 
individual, but are means to the production of the highest 
possible types of individuals. Such have been as yet only 
occasional appearances; they have arisen at rare intervals, only, 
however, to decay again, dissolution being facilitated by their 
very greatness, by their richness and complexity. Yet it is 
in them that the possibilities of life are revealed and that the 
nature of the organic process is most fully shown? 

The only realities which Nietzsche accepts are organisms or 
more generally, individual centers, characterized as a certain 
quantum of Will to Power. And the fundamental nature of 
each is to struggle with every other in its neighborhood for 
superiority in strength and range of dominion. The struggle in 
Nietzsche’s view is not for existence but for power. Though 
the fight takes place between one center and those in its imme- 
diate environment, yet, in Nietzsche’s view, all the centers 
balance each other in such a way that all phenomena whatever 
become reflected in each center. The results, it may be so put, 
taking place in one area make themselves felt in the neighboring 
area, and the latter makes itself felt in the next. The effect is, 
in consequence, cumulative. Individuals are not isolated but 
standing in an attitude of offence and defence. The condition 
of the world as a whole is mirrored in the state of the individual 
center.® 

The body—the human organism—is one of these centers of 

1 Will to Power, 646, 684, 886. 


? Ibid., 660, 684, 881. 
5 Ibid., 567, 634, 636, 637, 689. 
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Will to Power. The form which it has assumed is a result of 
the struggle which it has waged with other centers. Its organs, 
its instincts and instinctive activities, are instruments fashioned 
to enable it to gain supremacy. For centuries this effort has 
proceeded until vast forces have become stored up. It is the 
essential nature of the body to have advanced and to continue 
to advance through history, creating itself through hostilities. 
Every movement that has taken place, however remote in 
time or region, has left a trace in the organic constitution or 
physiological condition of the body. It has become the seat 
of enormous powers, the scene of innumerable phenomena and 
connections. 

These physiological conditions and phenomena are what 
Nietzsche means by the unconscious. Each center has an 
unconscious ascribed toit. But it is also important to remember 
that these organic states and these phenomena of which the 
organism is the seat are at the same time a reflection or mirroring 
of cosmic states and phenomena. Nietzsche here is completely 
dominated by biological and physiological ideas. The uncon- 
scious is the body with its various functions and processes. All 
these are carried on unconsciously; the organic process has gone 
on for centuries unconsciously; a great and wonderful organiza- 
tion has been effected unconsciously—an organization so wonder- 
ful that science at its highest levels can accomplish nothing 
approaching it. Physiology reveals, for example, how the body 
has enlisted into its services numerous minute organisms in 
order to protect itself and minister to its own strength and 
vitality; it reveals how, in some way not quite understood by 
science, the body can render itself immune against hostile 
organisms. This organizing force which operates unconsciously 
and yet with such intelligence, with such reason that it awes 
even the man of science, is what Nietzsche calls Will to Power. 
It is not to be distinguished as soul in contrast with body; 
body and Will to Power mean the same thing. It is the self 
which is in its very nature creative. 


1 Zarathustra, Von den Verichtern des Leibes.” “Von der Selbst-iiberwindung.”’ 
“Von der schenkenden Tugend.” Will to Power, 686, 687. 
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The struggles and activities of the self, of the Will to Power, of 
the body, never come fully into consciousness. Consciousness 
is only a narrow area of the wide expanse of the unconscious. 
All consciousness is the bringing of some element up to the 
surface out of the depths of the self of individuality. It is an 
‘interpretation’ of the physiological state of the body made 
for practical purposes. Nietzsche seems to hold the view that 
in all knowing we know only our own organic states; the activities 
of the organism may be directed to something which is, in rela- 
tion to it, extra-organic, but we know of what is extra-organic 
only through the states of our own organism. The fundamental 
nature of the activity of the body, of the self, of the Will to 
Power, is creation. Creation is to be understood in the Nietzsch- 
ean sense as organization, the bringing into play of new reactions 
spontaneously, instinctively, to meet the continually changing 
conditions of the world, the unconscious establishment of new 
modes of living, new types of behavior, new lines of conduct. 
What is called mind is simply the herald and echo of these 
struggles and triumphs of the body. All that comes to be 
expressed in consciousness has been already organized and is 
simply a result. Before a judgment can be made, for example, 
the process of assimilation must already have taken place; 
there lies here an intellectual activity which does not appear in 
consciousness. Judgment is of the nature: ‘this and this is 
so and so.’ This implies an identity; and Nietzsche sees in 
this assertion of identity a Will to Power. It is the result of a 
will which decrees; there shall be as great identity as possible. 
This means, as Nietzsche maintains, there is no Will to Truth 
but only a Will to Power.! 

The element of necessity or compulsion which is present in 
thinking has thus, on Nietzsche’s view, its source in the funda- 
mental Will to Power. It is biological; its utility lies in further- 
ing the growth of the body. What expresses itself through 
consciousness is the self, the Will to Power. What are expressed 
are its activities and conditions of existence. With every new 
degree of strength attained, new views and new horizons open 


1 Zarathustra, ‘‘Von der schenkenden Tugend."’ Beyond Good and Evil, 36. 
Will to Power, 478, 530-533, 561, 511. 
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out. With every elevation of man older interpretations—and 
these are narrower interpretations—have to be cast aside. And 
the one activity behind them all is the self, the Will to Power. 
The metaphysical root of Nietzsche’s conception of freedom 
lies ia this idea of creation. It is the self which decrees that 
this ‘shall be so and so.’ It is this necessity which appears in 
knowledge; and men falsely ascribe it to the constitution of the 
world. The values which things have, have been put upon them 
by men themselves—by men in their deeper nature, and no values 
can be known in things that have not been first ascribed a value. 
The way is thus opened for man to work out his own destiny; he 
is the creator of his own world and master of his fate. But to 
become master is a task to be accomplished, and this is the 
problem of Nietzsche’s ethical teaching. This has now to be 
considered in relation to his general metaphysical attitude.' 


Il. 


Nietzsche’s ethical teaching has two aspects: first—a destruc- 
tive criticism of existing morality, and secondly—a positive 
construction of a new moral code on a new basis. He himself 
sums up the essence of his teaching as “‘a transvaluation of all 
values.’’ But he also speaks of it as a ‘Moral Naturalism’ and a 
‘Natural Immorality.’ All these terms are to be understood in 
the light of his metaphysics.” 

The morality which Nietzsche attacks is prevailing morality, 
the accepted moral code which is on the whole the Christian 
code; but he identifies this code with every morality that has 
hitherto been taught, for example Platonism, Paulinism, Spino- 
zism, Kantianism, Schopenhauerianism. He considers them all 
of one type because they have all the same defect, and this defect 
has the same source in each. 

Morality, that is, the teaching of Christianity, of Schopenhauer 
and generally of all who preceded Nietzsche himself, has always 
found the source of values in consciousness, for example, in 
conscious states such as pleasure, in increase of consciousness, 

1Will to Power, 616, 675. Zarathustra, ““Von der Selbst-iiberwindung,” 


“Von tausend und Einem Ziele."" Human, All-too-Human, I, 16. 
2 Will to Power, 299. 
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in obedience to conscience, in submission to a_ categorical 
imperative, to a ‘thou shalt!,’ or to a divine law. It lays 
stress upon motive, consequences, pleasure, happiness, reward 
and punishment. It has its basis in the acceptance of the 
categories of reason—end, unity, being, etc—as belonging to 
the constitition of the world and as being the measure and the 
standard of all phenomena. It has come to be a belief in spiritual 
values, in values that are above nature. It has come to be a 
belief in a ‘true world,’ as against the ‘false world of appear- 
ance,’ the former being permanent, eternal, unchangeable, the 
latter being fleeting and deceitful. It emphasizes virtue as 
being the transcending of the world of appearance, the world of 
the senses and of nature, and as being the attainment of a 
‘true world,’ of spirituality, of likeness to the divine.' 

Such an attitude as this gives rise to certain moral values. 
A conception of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ is formulated. There appears 
an effort to improve man in accordance with these values. There 
originate different castes, determined according to the degree to 
which their members approach the ideal, according to the degree 
of spirituality, of resemblance to the divine. This, in Nietsche’s 
view, is the source of the priestly caste which becomes the 
exponent of these moral values, and at the same time a standard 
for individuals of the lower types and the typical guide in the 
improvement of man. The priest conceives himself as the best 
type, and the types opposed to him as contemptible, as something 
to be vigorously crushed, to be pursued with deadly enmity. 
No differences, no opposition can be allowed. Just as all external 
disturbing factors must be crushed, so also all inner restless 
impulses, all ‘sinful’ tendencies must be rooted out. To secure 
peace, a doctrine of equality of each with each is taught. The 
duty of each consists in humility and obedience to the divine 
will and law which the priest interprets.* 

The outcome of such teaching is decadence, and ultimately 
nihilism in the form of helplessness and denial of the worth of 

1 Will to Power, 12, 461, 707. Beyond Good and Evil, 34. Zarathustra, “‘Von 
den drei Verwandlungen,” “Von den Hinterweltlern.” 


*Will to Power, 139, 141, 334. 871, 923. Gétzen-Daémmerung, “ Moral als 
Widernatur.”’ 
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the world and of life. The weaker types bind themselves 
under this code, thereby strengthening the power of the priestly 
caste, but at the same time gaining in this union protection 
against, and sway over, the stronger types of individuals who 
constitute a very small minority. The priestly code becomes 
the morality of the herd of weaklings, of those who unite because 
they have not the power and ability to maintain themselves 
individually. But this morality prevails at the expense of the 
stronger men. It crushes out a large number of the instincts 
and activities which constitute life. It becomes only a very 
small part of life, and it ultimately ceases to be even that small 
part. The senses, the body and all its natural functions, are 
slandered, vilified, degraded. In the extreme issue, not this 
world but another is to be sought; not this life but another is of 
value. To renounce this world and this life, to seek this other 
world and this other life is the moral duty of man.! 

The effect upon man himself is that he becomes diffident of 
his own powers; he distrusts his stronger instincts and seeks to 
crush them completely out. He lives continually in fear of 
himself; he dreads transgression; he stands under the menace of 
future punishment and reward. He comes to view himself 
simply as subject to a moral governor of the world, and all 
phenomena as the effect of a moral order.” 

This is the morality which Nietzsche opposes. It puts a 
curse upon all the human instincts, especially the strongest and 
most vigorous. Because of this, it robs life of its glory and leads 
to pessimism. There are individuals, however,—and Nietzsche 
is one—who feel themselves repressed, choked, suffocated in the 
presence of such a morality. Here, then, is a case where all 
such individuals must be courageous enough to become conscious 
and to test deliberately all that has been attained. Nietzsche 
does not mean to assert here that consciousness is the most 
valuable form of life, but the demand to become conscious, 
the need of becoming conscious, arises as a result of friction and 
distress in the activities of the organism.’ 


1Will to Power, 116, 141, 222, 343. 567, 258. Gélsen-Dimmerung, “ Die 
Vernunft in der Philosophie,’’ Streifziige eines Unzeitgemiissen,"’ 35, 36. 

2 Will to Power, 141, 343, 351, 461. Gemealogie der Moral, II, 14-18. 

3 Ibid., 1007, 1008. 
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To become conscious means for Nietzsche in this connection, 
to question the value of the existing moral values, to find under 
what conditions these values, such values as ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ 
were invented, to criticize morality. This comes in his treat- 
ment, to be a denial of the absolute validity of prevailing moral- 
ity; he decomposes it and limits the range of its activities. But 
in this he is true to his metaphysical doctrine that consciousness 
is a sign of disorder in our life, that any attempt to grasp the 
nature of our conduct is a sign that the established ways of 
acting are in process of dissolution. What Nietzsche himself 
endeavors to do is to remove the curse which morality puts upon 
life, to regard the instincts which have been hitherto vilified 
with the reverse of the established feeling, to restore to life the 
glory of which it has been deprived, to justify life even in its most 
terrible aspects, to create once more a faith in this world and in 
this life in place of a faith in a ‘Beyond’ and in a moral ruler of 
the universe. This is Nietzsche's ethical doctrine of the “Trans- 
valuation of all values.” He holds it is not necessary to create 
new instincts; the instincts which are to come into play in the 
future already exist; they have been repressed and have simply 
to be liberated and assigned their proper value or set in a new 
light. Only in this way is it possible to overcome the danger 
inherent in morality." 

Nietzsche, as has been shown, finds that this morality is 
based upon the acceptance of consciousness as the source of 
values. This is the origin of all its defects. The phenomena of 
consciousness are only a very small part of the mass of material, 
and consciousness, in consequence, can never be used as a 
standard for life. It is inadequate to be one. Conscious phe- 
nomena have only a practical value. The categories of reason, 
which morality utilizes to determine the value of phenomena, are 
creations of man; they are instruments in the service of the Will 
to Power. But what morality has done is to project these into 
the constitution of the world. It has believed and maintained 
that values are given to men, that the world has a certain worth 
which men must accept, that phenomena, actions, conduct, have 


1 Genealogie der Moral. Vorrede,6. Will to Power, 55, 254, 258, 327,423, 1005, 
1007. Beyond Good and Evil, 33. 
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a certain value in themselves, have a certain quality characteriz- 
able as ‘good’ or ‘bad.’ 

From this Nietzsche concludes that morality is a misinter- 
pretation of the world. It is the ‘greatest lie’ of all times. Yet 
it is not utterly false, and why? Because even this lie, this 
misinterpretation, has utility. In it is exemplified simply the 
naiveté of man in making himself the standard by which to 
measure the worth of the world. The standard which he uses is 
created by himself, by the Will to Power. Thus Nietzsche sees 
even in prevailing morality a creation of the Will to Power; but 
it is a creation the utility of which lies in serving the Will to 
Power of the weak and the decadent, and which fosters degeneracy 
the longer the lie is allowed to dominate men. This limited 
utility of morality, which constitutes its defectiveness, has its 
origin in the reversal of the real state of matters, in the acceptance 
as of supreme worth of what is only of secondary significance, 
in the failure to perceive the human source of all these moral 
values and standards, and in the consequent enthronement of 
these standards as authoritative over the whole of man’s life. 
In short, the compulsive and authoritative element in morality 
has been misunderstood.! 

Instead of seeking values and the source of values in conscious- 
ness, we must seek them in the unconscious, in the self, in the 
body. This is the metaphysical significance of Nietzsche's 
doctrine of the “Transvaluation of all values.” What he is 
here asserting is that life is its own standard and weaves its 
values from within itself. This is where the source of authority 
is to be found. The value for life is the only and final test.? 

This unconscious, the self, the body, is the seat and scene of 
innumerable phenomena, and consciousness is an ‘interpreta- 
tion’ of these phenomena. These phenomena are states of the 
organism, physiological conditions. All such phenomena, Nietz- 
sche maintains, are absolutely homogeneous. He means by this 

1 Will to Power, 141, 200, 215, 258, 276, 292, 616. Zarathustra, ‘Von alten 
und neuen Tafeln” 9. “Von der Selbst-iiberwindung.’’ Beyond Good and Evil, 
60. Genealogie der Moral, I, 2. 


2 Will to Power, 254-258, 272, 382, 439, 440, 507, 514, 616, 493. Zarathustra, 
“Von der schenkenden Tugend.” 
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that they are neither moral nor immoral; they are what he 
calls ‘natural.’ All differentiations in this homogeneity are a 
result of ‘interpretation.’ There are no moral phenomena 
but only a moral interpretation of phenomena. Activities have 
not a quality in them which can be called good or bad. All 
names of virtues, all such names as good and bad are simply 
images or metaphors. What is called morality is an interpreta- 
tion of various modes of organic activity. All moral judgments 
are systems and a language of signs in which the processes 
maintaining or injuring the welfare of the organism and in 
which the conditions for preserving and furthering that welfare 
are revealed. They are the forms which consciousness gives 
to modes of life and types of activity which the body or the self 
has established already in order to preserve its power and to 
increase it if possible. Conversely, using this position as a key, 
Nietzsche maintains that moral valuations can be utilized as a 
means to the discovery of the physiological conditions, of the 
nature of the soil out of which they have grown, and can be 
made a test of progress or decadence in consequence. 

This is what is to be understood as Nietzsche’s ‘moral natural- 
ism’ or ‘natural immorality.’ Morality consists simply of 
natural processes interpreted in a certain light. A ‘moral’ is a 
method cf living which long experience and experiment have 
tested and proved efficient, and which at last enters conscious- 
ness as dominant. Its authority lies in its value for Life, and 
this value has been put upon it by life itself, or the Will to Power, 
which has created it to serve itself. The source of morality of 
all moral valuations or interpretations lies beyond morality 
itself; the latter is a product of ‘natural’ forces. The state, for 
example, is an organization of natural phenomena—trade, 
police, punishment, external defence and so forth. The rights 
of marriage and of property rest upon a natural basis. The 
great mass of moral activities are unconscious, instinctive re- 
actions and adjustments, organic, natural in character. All 
these phenomena have been regarded as ‘moral’ because there 
is present a consciousness of ends and values, a consciousness of 
‘moral agency.’ But Nietzsche holds that the conscious Ego 
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is never a causal agent, and the end which we seek and seem to 
realize is really only a factor isolated from its physiological 
context, and is a means to something beyond consciousness. 
The factors producing or leading to a certain line of action are 
not ‘grounds’ in the usually accepted sense of ‘moral grounds’ 
of an action, but are causes which in the form of physiological 
conditions lie beyond consciousness.' 

On this view, morality is merely a means to ends beyond 
morality. It serves ends of which the moral agent is never 
conscious; it is an instrument in the service of the Will to Power, 
of the body. It is created to secure the welfare of the body, to 
maintain and further bodily strength and power. As the condi- 
tion of the body changes, new values come into being. Moral 
valuations vary with the degree of vitality. Life is a continual 
flow; to remain immovable is impossible; there must be either 
advance or degeneration. Hence there is no finality in moral 
values, there are no values which are fixed, stable and imperish- 
able. The values that are at any moment established must soon 
again be opposed, subjected to criticism, and dissolved to make 
way for new ones. But this same process in which old values 
are destroyed and new ones established is, in Nietzsche’s view, 
possible only through the employment of a host of natural and 
immoral (that is, opposed to, or involving opposition to existing 
morality) forces. Only so can new values make headway. 
Morality rests upon non-morality and immorality.” 

Nietzsche's criticism of existing moral values, and the source 
in which he finds all morality to arise having been set forth, 
it now remains to sketch shortly the new type of moral being who 
embodies his transvalued values, and the new ethical code which 
he constructs on the basis he has found. The outstanding 
features of the new type of individual, the superman, are organi- 
zation, egoism, autonomy, atheism, optimism. 

Science speaks of the influence of environment, but Nietzsche 
sees that the same environmental influences which lead to 

1 Will to Power, 717,675. Gétsen-Daimmerung, “ Die vier grossen Irrthiimer,” 3. 

2 Will to Power, 266, 272, 306, 311, 461, 786. Zarathustra,‘ Von tausend und 
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degeneration in one case lead to advance in the other. The 
difference is explained through the idea of organization. To 
understand this idea, it has to be remembered that Nietzsche 
regards the individual organism as embodying in its constitution, 
in its structure and its processes, the history of the world. It 
embodies all the phenomena of evolution and contains within it 
all the possible tasks of the future process of evolution. Hence 
arises the significance of organization; it is the amassing, the 
concentration of forces, in order to lead to “life in its highest 
power”; it is the harnessing of the various instincts of life in 
such a way as to secure the highest harmony and most frictionless 
functioning of the organism; it is the exploitation of the forces 
of life in such a way as to economize, prevent waste and produce 
the greatest possible result.! 

What Nietzsche is aiming at through this idea of organization 
is a strong, healthy, well-knit manhood, though for him manhood 
is always in the form of individuals, not in the form of the average 
of a mass. He desires the husbanding of the enormous powers 
of life in such a way that continuity may be secured between 
generations, that one generation may build upon the foundations 
laid by its predecessors, that it may develop organically from the 
already existing stem and attain thereby greater strength. If 
this is not done, the son will have to begin where his father began. 
It is on this ground that all squandering of forces or of strength 
raises in Nietzsche that feeling which he calls pity or suffering, 
and no other kind of pity will he allow. A man born of parents 
who have squandered their strength and resources and who have 
stored none, is in Nietzsche’s view already a bankrupt; he con- 
tains no promise for the future, and it is according to this promise 
that the rank of an individual is determined.” 

The individuals who become the focus of the different forces 
operative in the past, in whom are concentrated the results of a 
long period of a nation’s peaceful development, who balance the 
most conflicting elements in one harmonious personality, who 


1 Will to Power, 686, 956, 883, 687, 639, 906, 966, 689, 109. Zarathustra, 
“Von der schenkenden Tugend.” 

* Will to Power, 398, 681, 334, 987, 367, 923. Beyond Good and Evil, 293. 
Genealogie der Moral, 11, 24. Die fréhliche Wissenschaft, 382. 
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can so exploit environment as to enlist hostile factors in their 
own service and turn hostility into friendly support: these indi- 
viduals are the organizers. Morality has hitherto endeavored to 
remove antagonism by crushing one or other of the antagonists. 
Nietzsche sees in such antagonism the very essence of life. 
Morality has slandered natural impulses because men have not 
been able to control them; and it has selected the weaker im- 
pulses and developed them to the exclusion of the stronger. 
This, Nietzsche holds, is due to weakness; it is disorganization; 
it arises from inability to organize. Men possessed of organizing 
power welcome hostility, obstacles, difficulties; they find in over- 
coming these the glow of life; the effort brings forth in them the 
sense of power and triumph.' 

These higher types are rich, complex individualities, are men 
of all-round development. They embody in full measure all 
the instincts of life, but these are not a chaos; they are ordered, 
made subservient to the one instinct for health and strength. 
There is no necessity to crush out any elemental factor; it has 
only to be mastered and utilized for the one supreme purpose. 
Nietzsche’s position is that if the body is radically sound, there 
need be no fear of the ‘ spiritual’ condition. An individual who 
is thoroughly sound organically has such a superabundant 
vitality that he transforms even the darkest spots of the earth. 
He no longer understands what ‘evil’ means. He has simply to 
let his instincts ‘go,’ and they carry him along in the right 
direction. This is life in its most positive form, and bears 
within itself all safeguards against waste, against viciousness.’ 

Nietzsche cites Caesar, Shakespeare, Goethe, Napoleon as 
actual instances of what he understands to be the ‘higher 
types.’ Why he regards these as types of his ideal is that they 
are strong rich individualities in whom the elemental natural 
instincts are fresh and vigorous, in whom life’s forces of several 
generations have become concentrated to explosive point and 
imperatively compel to a rearrangement of the world and the 
emergence of new values. Their ‘higher nature’ does not lie in 

1 Will to Power, 962, 966, 995, 1025, 870, 889, 933. Beyond Good and Evil, 
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any effect they may produce, even though this be the shattering 
of both hemispheres. Thus he does not glorify the career of 
Napoleon; the latter lost ‘fineness’ of character on account of 
the nature of the forces over against him and the means he had 
to employ. Goethe is the best example of Nietzsche’s ideal. 
In Napoleon we see only one side of that complex individuality— 
the terrible, because of the circumstances in which he stood. 
This is simply an instance of the truth that all growth towards 
loftiness necessitates growth downwards into the depths and 
into the terrible. It is the same principle that is enunciated 
in the more familiar dictum that a loving parent must be able 
to chastise his children, or that a generous man must have a 
hard heart.! 

Nietzsche expressly maintains that his higher type of man is 
the exact opposite of the vicious and the unbridled. The higher 
types do not know what these terms mean. These terms have 
been invented in reference to types of men who are disorganized, 
weak, unable to regulate their impulses. They are disordered. 
They cannot in consequence be used as a standard for the higher 
individuals whose life shows no such disorder.” 

The lower types have and must continue to have their own 
system of morality, the outcome of their own physiological 
condition. Nietzsche does not advocate the destruction of 
prevailing morality; and this is in accordance with his general 
metaphysical attitude. The mass of moral individuals and the 
prevailing morality are the contrasting and opposing factors 
necessary for the existence of the higher types. They develop 
in the latter the sense of power, the ‘‘ Machtgefiihl,”” the conscious- 
ness of how much is attained in them, the consciousness or the 
feeling of their own uniqueness and the unique quality of their 
life. Without the contrast of the lower level, this consciousness 
would be impossible.* 

But this morality represents also what has been hitherto 

1 Will to Power, 966, 1026, 883, 876, 1027. Gétsen-Dimmerung, “‘Streifziige 
eines Unzeitgemassen,” 44, 48-51. Zarathustra, héheren Menschen 5.” 
“Vom Baum am Berge.” 


2 Will to Power, 868-870. 
5 Ibid., 886, 936. Genealogie der Moral, II, 2. 
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attained in the process of evolution. It is in accordance with 
Nietzsche’s idea of organization that this attainment should 
not be destroyed but should be enlisted in the service of the 
higher individuals. Morality has fashioned machines out of 
individuals; it has fitted each into a scheme, it has moulded all 
men alike, it demands complete submission to its dictates, 
This machine, these ‘moral’ individuals are the soil on which the 
supermen can devise their higher mode of existence. Nietzsche 
does not mean that the supermen act by force towards the lower 
types or that they exploit them blindly and capriciously. This 
would signify a general depreciation of human life. What 
Nietzsche's position seems to be is that the supermen are mag- 
netic and commanding personalities who influence weaker types 
by way of suggestion. What is decisive is quality of life. Ex- 
ploitation presupposes these for whom it has a meaning. All 
organization rests on the assumption that there are those who 
are prepared to play the part of an instrument. This latter réle 
Nietzsche hands over to the ordinary moral individuals, they can 
accomplish many small, yet necessary tasks, and thereby set free 
the activities of the higher type for the further development of the 
possibilities of life." 

This is the egoism which Nietzsche maintains to be inevitable 
and the only egoism justifiable. It is not an egoism based on 
pleasure or happiness, but on quality of life. It is not an egoism 
which asks how much it can draw to itself for its own enjoyment, 
but one which has regard to the future by preserving what has 
been attained in the past and by increasing that amount by an 
individual contribution. For Nietzsche, life means hardship, 
danger, struggling; it is a sign of a superman that he will run 
risk, face danger, love adventure, and Nietzsche sneers at the 
philosophies of pleasure, happiness, comfort, security.* 

The basis of Nietzsche's egoism is the simple fact that a certain 
quality or type of life must always be lived by an individual. It 
is not lived by some entity called society or the state. But this 

1 Will to Power, 361, 404, 866, 881, 901, 936, 310. 

2 Ibid., 957. 784, 785. Gétzen-Dammerung. “ Streifziige eines Unzeitgemisse,” 


33: Beyond Good and Evil, 228, 265. Zarathustra, ““Von alten und neuen 
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egoism is completely subservient to the recognition that an indi- 
vidual holds that type of life in trusteeship and that he cannot be 
justified in squandering that life. Here lies man’s responsibility, 
but in Nietzsche's view, it is a self-responsibility. 

Nietzsche’s ethical teaching seems at first sight to destroy all 
sense of responsibility; he attacks the conception of responsibility. 
But he does this because he understands responsibility to have 
reference to conscience, a divine law, an alien authority, reward 
and punishment, a universal law. All these he denies, and with 
their denial responsibility disappears. He simply substitutes, 
however, a new conception of responsibility, which he most fre- 
quently terms “ Redlichkeit.’”” The essence of this responsibility 
lies in the unique character and creative power of individuality. 
Every individuality is unique, it focusses the world from a certain 
position, and it is the individual’s life-work to develop his indi- 
viduality so as to reveal its uniqueness. This is accomplished in 
the formulation of a law which is the interpretation of his incom- 
parable nature. It is a law which he creates for himself, which 
he evolves out of the depths of his individuality, in which he 
comes to know himself.! 

This is Nietzsche’s view of autonomy. The higher types 
are self-legislators. This autonomy, however, is not that of 
Kant. The latter is for Nietzsche simply a form of heteronomy, 
it is submission toa universal law, alaw which holds for all men. 
A law, in Nietzsche’s sense, holds simply for the individual him- 
self. It merely symbolizes what he demands of himself, what 
he is capable of doing, and what he can allow himself. The rights 
which a man receives stand in proportion to the duties which he 
assumes, and to the problems for which he feels himself mature. 
This autonomy and the freedom accompanying it are things to be 
attained and maintained through constant effort; and the amount 
of effort required is a test of the degree and worth of the freedom.” 

In this idea of autonomy and creation lie the grounds of 
Nietzsche’s atheism. A creator, and one who knows his creative 


1 Zarathustra, ‘Von der schenkenden Tugend.” ‘“‘Vom héheren Menschen, 8.” 
“Vom Wege des Schaffenden.” Beyond Good and Evil, 227. 6. Will to Power, 
409, 767, 926, 876. 

2 Will to Power, 871, 872, 770. Zarathustra, “‘Vom Baum am Berge.” 
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power, must necessarily be atheistic. Creation is impossible and 
can have no meaning if there is a deity or a moral ruler of the 
universe. Nietzsche so interprets morality as if it were indis- 
solubly bound up with a belief in a ‘beyond’ and a faith in a 
sanctioning deity, in reward and punishment. The Nietzschean 
autonomy and the prevailing morality become in consequence 
mutually incompatible and exclusive.' 

In this same idea of creation or organization lies the meta- 
physical root of Nietzsche’s optimism. The world is a creation 
of the individual, the values it possesses are put into it by our- 
selves. Things are pleasant or painful because we have first put 
values upon them. It is, therefore, meaningless to ask what is 
the worth of the world or of life. It is only the weak man who 
finds no worth in the world; the world reflects only his own con- 
dition; the world becomes just what one can make it. The strong 
man, in whom life glows in its most positive form, transfigures the 
world, finds himself in it.* 

Such an optimism is not that which sees in the increasing 
sacrifice of all, in the growing expense of all, the surest way to the 
benefit of all. This for Nietzsche is really a loss to everyone. 
His optimism lies in the conception of organization and how much 
it can accomplish. It is that which arises when man feels himself 
free to shape his life, when he knows that the power of moulding 
it lies within himself, when he finds that there is no need to stand 
in fear even of the most dread fatalities.’ 


Ill. 


There remains the third part of our task, to consider the main 
features which Nietzsche’s philosophy presents—a philosophy 
which claims to have rediscovered the path to a bold affirmation 
of life after centuries of error and confusion.‘ 

Nietzsche stands under two very direct and immediate in- 
fluences. These are Schopenhauer on the one side, and biology 
on the other. His theory is a reaction against Schopenhauer, 

1 Will to Power, 253. Beyond Good and Evil, 53. Genealogie der Moral, I, 2. 
Zarathustra, der schenkenden Tugend.”” Auf den gliickseligen Inseln.” 

2 Will to Power, 260, 675. 


5 Ibid., 866. 
Ibid., 54. 
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induced by the effect which biological ideas have upon him; and 
the solution which he gives to his problem is a combination of 
Schopenhauer and biology. 

The influence of Schopenhauer is seen in Nietzsche’s doctrines 
of the body, of the Will to Power, of force, of the unconscious. 
The blind, unconscious striving and groping; the presence of will 
everywhere, even in the inorganic world; the self-contained 
world, the life and movement of which is a process in which it 
consumes itself; the body as being something objective, the 
immediately and best known: these are fundamental positions in 
Nietzsche and they are all Schopenhauerian ideas.' 

The influence of biology is seen in Nietzsche’s dominating 
conception of organization. In this conception are united the 
ideas borrowed from Schopenhauer and from biology. The prin- 
ciple of life, the organizing power which the body possesses and 
which is seen in the repair of loss and wastage, is identified with 
Will, with the blind unconscious groping and striving. 

The outcome of the union of these two influences is a theory 
which is opposed to certain doctrines both of Schopenhauer and 
of biology. To both of these belongs the doctrine of the Will to 
Live or of the struggle for existence; and Nietzsche opposes it. 
The expression ‘will to live’ is for Nietzsche absurd, since will 
and life are for him identical. He opposes it, too, on the ground 
that it over-emphasizes the part played by the environment 
by assuming an inadequate supply of the means of subsistence. 
This latter condition cannot be granted to be always the case. 
Competition exists between individuals even when the means of 
subsistence are sufficient for all.? 

In laying stress upon the inner organizing power, Nietzsche 
comes into conflict with the theory of natural selection, which 
has always tended to explain the organic process too mechan- 
ically. This is a defect which scientists have recently sought to 
overcome by theories such as organic selection, or by theories 
which assign a more important réle to mind. 


1 The World as Will and Idea, Bk. II, pp. 18, 20, 26, 27, 29. 

*Will to Power, 647, 684. Zarathustra: ‘“‘Von der Selbst-iiberwindung.”’ 
Beyond Good and Evil, 13. Genealogie der Moral, 11, 12. Gétsen-Dammerung, 
Streifziige eines Unzeitgemissen, 14. 
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These points have to be remembered when it is said that 
Nietzsche’s theory emphasizes the organic movement in all its 
fierceness and brutality. The organic movement for him is not 
a result of physical and external factors, but the principle within 
it is more akin to intellect, to mind: it is intellect or mind on 
a vaster scale than that which we directly know. 

The significance of his Naturalism is not exhausted by the 
mere assertion that he attempted to transplant into morality 
the aggression, ruthlessness and cruelty which constitute the 
process of organic evolution. Such a statement does injustice 
to Nietzsche’s theory. He does base his ethical teaching on 
biology, and it is on that account naturalistic. He finds in the 
sphere of biology the principle which he seeks to see operative 
also in morality; but that principle is not cruel, ruthless aggres- 
sion. It is organization. Nietzsche sees the essence of evolu- 
tion to be a concentration of forces in an individual, a striving 
to reach in the individual the highest possible quality and power 
of life. It is this tendency which Nietzsche lays hold of and 
endeavors to make more effective in human life. He sees in 
morality simply an effort to counteract this fundamental trait 
of evolution or of organic life, and the result for him is that every- 
where there is a squandering of human resources through failure 
to organize the various forces of life to produce the fullest 
results. He wishes to see some positive accomplishment, em- 

bodied in a concrete living individual, as against the prevailing 
moral types who practise a merely negative virtue in such forms 
as charity and self-sacrifice. 

These negative virtues are the outcome of human weakness, 
really for Nietzsche of disorganization, and lead to still further 
disorganization, in that such a morality, being binding for all, 
ultimately reduces all to be weaklings ministering to weaklings. 
Against this, Nietzsche calls for organization, so that the waste 
of resources may be fundamentally stopped; and with this 
achieved, the prevailing negative morality has the grounds of its 
existence removed.! 

Such a Naturalism is distinct from that of Rousseau. It is 


1 Gétsen-Dimmerung, ‘' Streifziige eines Unzeitgemissen,"’ 35, 36. 
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not a question of a ‘return to Nature,’ but ‘an advance to 
Nature.’ It is a naturalism which maintains that man at his 
highest embodies nature most perfectly, reveals in fullest degree 
the real tendency of nature. It is a naturalism which maintains 
that the perfect moral invididual finds the roots of morality in 
the depths of his own individuality; that there is nothing higher 
than life itself; that it is meaningless to degrade life before 
lifeless phantoms, before its own creations. Morality hitherto 
has been unnatural, anti-natural, because it has ignored these 
facts and found a supernatural source for moral values. Nietz- 
sche’s naturalism opposes this supernaturalism and anti- 
naturalism. When we see a truly moral individual, then we see 
a successful embodiment of what nature strives to attain, we 
see a product of a long continued effort, training, and discipline, 
we see in concrete form the same principle as is everywhere 
operative throughout nature.' 

A second feature of Nietzsche’s thought is its anti-intellectual- 
ism. It has a deep vein of scepticism. It is pragmatic in 
character. Practical value is the test as to the truth of knowl- 
edge. This characteristic in Nietzsche’s philosophy is connected 
with his Heracleiteanism. Change is fundamental; everything 
is in continual flow. There are no fixed and imperishable truths. 
He expresses distrust in the ability of consciousness to lead us to 
the real inner nature of things. He consequently is opposed to 
almost every philosopher from the time of Socrates down to 
Schopenhauer. He is hostile to Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. The intellectual movement he regards 
as originating with Socrates; and he holds it to have been the 
first step towards the disintegration of life. All intellectualism 
is disintegrating or disorganizing.” 

Nietzsche regards the Pre-Socratics as being of a nobler type 
than those succeeding Socrates. His reason for doing so is that 
they still showed the play of impulse and instinct in its perfect 
natural unity or balance, as yet unbroken by any activity of 

Gétzen-Dimmerung, ‘‘Streifziige eines Unzeitgemassen,” 48. to Power, 
120. 


Gétzen-Dimmerung, ‘‘Das Problem des Sokrates."”” “Die Vernunft in der 
Philosophie.” 
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consciousness. Life flowed without friction; adjustments were 
easily and unconsciously or instinctively secured. What 
Nietzsche is here praising as the highest form of life is the dark, 
silent, unconscious movement of life. Though silent and dark, 
it is a movement yet rich, deep, and pregnant with result. It is 
on this ground that he makes use of philology in tracing the 
development of morality. The names of virtues were first 
coined under that type of life represented in a Pre-Socratic era, 
a ‘natural’ life (not in Rousseau’s sense). These names have 
their significance in a reference to bodily health, vigor and 
vitality. Intellectualism has resulted in a distortion of the 
meaning of these names. Nietzsche wishes to restore their 
original significance. A new type of individual must be pro- 
duced, to whom they may be applied in their new significance. 


This new type is mirrored in the ‘natural man’ of pre-reflective — 


days, but is greater, richer. He traverses a longer path; he 
passes through the disintegrating influences of reflection and 
criticism; and comes out beyond them in a condition which 
gathers up all that has been attained, but which harmonizes it, 
reduces it to its natural unity and balance once more." 
Nietzsche’s so-called materialism must be considered in 
reference to his scepticism, to his view of consciousness, in 
order to be properly understood. Nietzsche’s theory is often 
called materialistic because of his doctrine of force and the 
two consequent doctrines of the superman and the eternal cycle. 
He always speaks of force or power and degrees or quanta of 
force or power. On this ground is based the view that the super- 
man is a brute exercising force and struggling ruthlessly to gain 
power. This ignores, however, the r6dle which Nietzsche assigns 
to consciousness. Consciousness is always a mechanization of 
what is real; it can ‘interpret’ things only, and it does so quanti- 
tatively. What is real is qualitative; it is life in its concreteness. 
The ‘force’ which Nietzsche means is not mere physical force 
or energy as understood by science. That is an interpretation 
of the real. Nietzsche maintains we come nearer to the real in 
our experience of struggling, striving, desiring than we do through 


1 Gétzen-Dimmerung, ‘‘Das Problem des Sokrates.”" ‘‘Was ich den Alten 
verdanke.”’ Streifziige eines Unzeitgemissen.’"’ Genealogie der Moral, 1. 
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the scientific concept of force or energy; and on this ground he 
ascribes an inner will to energy or force, thereby raising its 
status rather than lowering that of the will. 

A certain degree of strength, force or power, is the conscious 
representation of a certain quality of life. Thus the process of 
evolution which is interpreted as a continual distribution and 
redistribution of force, a continual gain or loss in power or 
strength is really a physiological condition felt as varying in 
quality, now higher and now lower. The superman is the man 
who embodies a certain level or type of life. An analogous case 
may be cited to illustrate Nietzsche’s meaning. Modern 
chemistry views the properties of the chemical elements as being 
somehow dependent on their atomic weights and varying as 
the latter vary. On this view it arranges the elements according 
to their atomic weights in a periodic system, which at the same 
time expresses a gradual variation in their qualities, and in 
which the elements with the highest atomic weight manifest the 
most wonderful and complex properties. Nietzsche’s doctrine 
of the eternal cycle is, similarly, a faint facsimile in conscious- 
ness of the real, endless, qualitative process which constitutes 
the inner nature of the world. 

Among the pre-Nietzscheans with whom Nietzsche has affinity 
are Heracleitus and Leibnitz. He has affinity with Heracleitus 
because of their common acceptance of the principle of change 
as fundamental and because of the doctrines which each connects 
with this principle. Monism, evolution, synthesis and dis- 
integration, conflict and opposition, purposelessness of the 
world-process, the finite and self-contained nature of the world, 
the life and movement of which is a process of self-consumption, 
the relativity of properties and of values to a being with definite 
sense-organs and definite capacities for the determination of 
values, an eternal repetition of the world-movement in cycles, the 
perishability and instability of everything: all these are ideas 
common both to Heracleitus and Nietzsche. They diverge, how- 
ever, in their theory of knowledge. For Heracleitus the senses 
are untrustworthy, they give an impression of fixity in things 


1 Will to Power, 660, 619, 639, 564. Genealogie der Moral, I, 13. 
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which is fictitious. For Nietzsche the senses are trustworthy; 
it is we who put this character of fixity upon things. The 
element of scepticism in Heracleitus has its source in the nature 
of sense-experience; in Nietzsche it has its source in the nature 
of thought and reason.! 

Nietzsche approaches to the theory of Leibnitz at several 
points. His pluralism, his perspectivism, the part which the 
concept of force or energy plays, the essentially active nature 
of each real center or monad, the dynamic character of his 
theory, as well as its somewhat mathematical form, the un- 
conscious life in each center, the important part assigned to the 
concept of the organic: these are points which are paralleled 
in Leibnitz. Both strive to formulate a theory of optimism.. 
But Leibnitz is completely dominated by theological considera- 
tions and manifests an intellectual tendency; and these two 
facts render him in the spirit of his theory antagonistic to 
Nietzsche. 

Among the philosophers since Nietzsche’s time, there is one 
whose work will bear a very interesting comparison with that 
of Nietzsche. This is Professor Bergson. It may be said that 
their doctrines are closely similar. The main difference be- 
tween them is that Professor Bergson is, at least hitherto, 
wholly metaphysical and has not attempted to work out an 
ethical theory, while Nietzsche is predominantly ethical and his 
metaphysics is of subordinate importance and less fully elab- 
orated in consequence. 

Nietzsche and Professor Bergson are both under the influence 
of modern biology and its results. They both make use of bio- 
logical ideas to reach a solution of their main problem, and this 
problem is in both cases to establish freedom. Professor Bergson 
pursues a line of thought very closely allied to that of Nietzsche; 
and there appear in the former the main ideas which are found 
in the latter. These ideas are the practical, mechanizing charac- 
ter of consciousness; the distinction between a superficial ego or 
self and a deep-seated real ego; criticism of evolution as a 
process determined by environment; denial of teleology; accep- 


1 Gétzen-Daimmerung, ‘Die Vernunft in der Philosophie,”’ 2. 
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tance of the principle of organization and of creation; and the 
important réle assigned to instinct. 

For Professor Bergson, life is wider than intellect and intellect 
cannot grasp it entirely. Science adopts a mechanistic attitude; 
its knowledge is symbolic, and the deeper science attempts to 
penetrate into the nature of life, the more symbolic it becomes. 
It breaks up what is a real concrete living whole, and sets its 
parts side by side so as to appear mutually exclusive. Science 
finds its material to be real and positive; but it is truly only a 
system of negations. It is the absence of reality rather than the 
presence of reality. In the operations of the intellect there is a 
suppression of positive reality.' 

Professor Bergson maintains that the unity imposed by the 
understanding on nature is factitious. It is a type of unity 
which belongs purely to the intellect; it is of a mathematical, 
spatial, geometrical kind. Science seeks such a unity or order 
as this in nature, because it is the one which the intellect re- 
quires, which it can find and which will satisfy itself. This is 
simply a case of the mind’s finding itself in Nature, discovering 
what it itself imposes upon nature. The things and objects 
of nature, as well as events, are more or less fictions satisfying 
the demands of the intellect.? 

The intellect has its origin in practical necessity. Its rdle is 
to be an instrument to action, and to fulfill this réle it fashions 
a world of concepts, an intelligible world. This world is purely 
symbolic. True reality is a perpetual growth; its unity is 
organic not mechanical. Things and states are only views 
taken by the mind of the process of Becoming; they are points 
in the continual flow of reality, comparable to the series of 
snapshots taken of a moving scene for cinematographic purposes. 
Intellect regards these points as immobilities, while they are 
really transitions.’ 

Professor Bergson’s view here is exactly that of Nietzsche. 
It is, that intellect assumes its fictions to be real. It believes it 
finds these fictions in nature, while what is the true state of affairs 

1 Creative Evolution (translation by A. Mitchell,) pp. 206 ff., pp. 218 ff., pp. 169. 


2 Ibid., pp. 207-210, 229, 261 ff. 
* Ibid., pp. 47 ff., 55, 169-172, 288, 319-320. 
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is that intellect projects its fictions into nature without knowing 
it and in finding them again is finding only itself. And Professor 
Bergson, like Nietzsche, criticises ancient and modern philo- 
sophical systems from this standpoint. All these attempt to 
interpret reality on the basis of the cinematography of the 
intellect; they all rest on the assumption that the static entities 
of the intellectual world are adequate to express what is real; 
they are all intellectualistic in character. 

In consequence of their view of the intellect, both these 
thinkers hold that its functions, its operations, are an inversion 
of the nature and tendencies of life. The former is a dis- 
organization, the latter is organization. The former views 
everything quantitatively, the latter is purely qualitative. 
Intellect resolves the organized into the unorganized. Life, 
on the other hand, is a true continuity, a reciprocal penetration 
of states. It is more than a mere putting of parts together. 
Its nature is expressed by the terms organization orcreation. It 
implies an inherent tendency to react upon the environment and 
to make it subservient to itself in the production of new forms, in 
the securing of growth, in the creation of organized instru- 
ments.! 

The real self as distinct from that superficial self understood 
by the intellect is organic in character. Its states are blended 
or fused. It is in this conception of a real, a deep-seated self, 
that Professor Bergson, like Nietzsche, finds a key to freedom. 
Freedom is established by showing the inapplicability of the 
conception of causality to this concrete self. Causality is a 
conception formulated on the basis of the procedure of the 
intellect. It rests upon the static, discrete entities with which 
intellect deals. Both Professor Bergson and Nietzsche refuse 
to accept ‘motive’ as a determining cause in the action of this 
real self. Freedom for both lies just in the creative nature of the 
self; the latter is the source of action; it is a self-moving center. 
Freedom is simply the expression of personality, of individuality 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 61, 170 f., 235 {. Time and Free Will attempts to show 


how conscious states are purely qualitative but have been treated quantitatively 
by scientists and others. 
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which is not reducible to the quantitative terms employed by 
intellect.! 

In this conception of the self and of life as a spontaneous, 
unmotived source of energy lies the opposition of Professor 
Bergson and Nietzsche to prevalent theories of evolution—such 
as the mechanical and the teleological. These are both rejected: 
the one because it over-emphasizes the part played by the en- 
vironment as a cause in evolution, the other because evolution 
shows no coherent plan but a ceaseless birth and decay, a con- 
tinual creation of new types which no sooner have appeared 
than they become things of the past. Evolution is an experiment 
in which there arise many results unforeseen. It involves much 
hazard, but at the same time much reward. The end which 
any action seems immediately to secure is but a very small 
part of what is involved in that action. It is bound up with a 
mass of other factors which in part may appear only in the course 
or at the conclusion of the action.? 

The tendency of Professor Bergson and Nietzsche is sceptical 
and pragmatic. There is a distrust of intellect, and greater 
faith is reposed in instinct. Instinct stands within the real, 
intellect stands outside it as a spectator. The paths of Professor 
Bergson and Nietzsche diverge, however, in their endeavor to 
show the relation between intellect and instinct. For Professor 
Bergson, a higher faculty—intuition—must come into play and 
give the quintessence of intellect and instinct. Intuition recon- 
ciles both. For Nietzsche, intellect is but a secondary and 
temporary phenomenon; it is brought into exercise to satisfy 
some need of the moment; and on this being accomplished, it 
gives way once more to instinct. Instinct is the supreme type 
of life and intellect is but a means to the establishment of such 
alife. Professor Bergson attempts to show a way to a knowledge 
of reality, to give us a means of grasping the real; and in this 
way he modifies his scepticism. For Nietzsche, a knowledge 
of the real remains unattainable and unnecessary; we can pro 

1 Time and Free Will (translation by F. L. Pogson), pp. 12 f., 128, 168-170, 231. 
Creative Evolution, pp. I-12, 50, 262, et passim. 


2 Creative Evolution, pp. 104-110, 133-136, 49-50. Time and Free Will, pp. 
168-170. 
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duce only a faint facsimile of reality but it is suitable and ade- 
quate for our needs. Nietzsche's scepticism remains unqualified. 
Professor Bergson would seem to give some independent value 
to the theoretical life itself, Nietzsche refuses to give any.' 
From the preceding general considerations of Nietzsche's 
theory, it is evident that there are many elements in it which 
are not wholly new. But, on the other hand, its pragmatism 
based on biological grounds, its conceptions of organization, 
creation, freedom, and its optimism and atheism based on these 
conceptions are all so woven together as to produce a theory 
which as a whole and in relation to the time of Nietzsche can 
only be characterized as new and distinctive. His anti-intellec- 
tualism and his insistence upon the supreme importance of 
healthy instinct, combined with his view of organization are 
elements which have a special significance in relation to the 
tendency of the German State in his time and later. It was 
entering upon a period of great organization and has carried this 
organization very fully out. It does not seem too much to 
say that Nietzsche is a reaction against this tendency. The 
organization of the German State is a purely intellectual struc- 
ture with, according to Nietzsche’s theory, numerous consequent 
defects. It has turned the structure, which ought to be a means, 
into an end and converted it into a mould to which life must 
conform. With its faith in intellect, it has despised the value of 
instinct and instinctive wisdom; it has set a check upon indi- 
viduality; and, as in all cases of the conversion of means into 
ends, it has brought about a ruinous waste of the resources of life.? 
BERTRAM M. LAING. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


1 Creative Evolution, pp. 186-188, 251. Amn Introduction to Metaphysics (trans- 
lation by T. E. Hulme). 

2See such passages as: Gétzen-Dimmerung, ‘‘Was den Deutschen abgeht.” 
Gétzen-Dammerung, Streifziige eines Unzeitgemiissen,"' 16,27. Beyond Good and 
Evil, 251. Human, All-too-Human, I, 442. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BERKELEY'S ETHICAL 
THEORY. 


HOUGH Berekeley wrote no systematic ethical treatise, 

it is clear from the Commonplace Book that he at one 

time intended to write in detail on morals. In the sanguine 
pages of the Commonplace Book, the “new principle”’ is destined 
to solve all problems and simplify all sciences. All previous 
thinkers had been “‘embrangled in words,” and Berkeley regards 
it as his God-appointed task ‘to remove the mist and veil of 
words.” It was his hope that the exposition of the new prin- 
ciple would do this, and enable men to see things as they really 
are. Even in the Principles his claims for his new doctrine are 
as insistent as ever. His principles “abridge the labor of study 
and make human sciences more clear, compendious, and attain- 
able than they were before.’” After making this claim, he goes 
on to state some of the consequences in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. But as to the consequences in ethics only a few 
hints are given. ‘If the principle be applied to morals, errors 
of dangerous consequence to morality may be cleared, and truth 
appear plain, uniform, and consistent.” ‘But,’ says Berkeley, 
“the difficulties arising on this head demand a more particular 
disquisition than suits with the design of this treatise.’"* It isa 
sign that Berkeley regarded this as tantamount to a promise to 
deal specially with ethics that in the second edition of the 
Principles, published in 1734, when he had abandoned the project 
of this special dissertation, this sentence is omitted. Again, in 
the Commonplace Book he remarks that there are three kinds of 
truth—natural, mathematical, and moral.‘ These three kinds 
of truth are to be found in the three departments of useful 
knowledge, natural philosophy, mathematics and ethics. He 


1 Commonplace Book, 1, p. 33. All references are to the Oxford edition (1901) of 
the Works. 
2 Principles, 1, p. 334- 
3 Ibid., I, p. 339. 
* Commonplace Book, I, p. 37. 
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intended to treat of all these in detail, but in no case was that 
intention carried out, though we know from the closing sections 
of the Principles the general lines on which he would have handled 
the problems of mathematics and physics. And we have several 
tracts dealing with these sciences, e. g., Arithmetica, Miscellanea 
Mathematica, De Motu, The Analyst, and A Defence of Free 
Thinking in Mathematics. It was Berkeley's purpose to deal 
with ethics in Part II of the Principles. He set to work on this 
undertaking after Part I (what we know as the Principles) was 
completed, but never finished it. The unfinished manuscript 
was lost during his travels in Italy and he never attempted to 
re-write it." 

But though accident has deprived us of this specifically ethical 
treatise, yet scattered up and down Berkeley’s work there is a 
fair amount of writing on ethical subjects. It is enough not 
merely to enable us to reconstruct the main outlines of Berkeley's 
system, but also to trace the development of his views. The 
Commonplace Book teems with suggestive remarks, which prob- 
ably give some idea of the argument of the lost Part II of the 
Principles. In addition, three of the dialogues in Alciphron 
are mainly ethical, and there is much valuable matter in Passive 
Obedience. 

Berkeley’s jottings in the Commonplace Book show that in 
ethics, as in other departments of philosophy, he was deeply 
influenced by Locke. Such isolated entries as “Morality may 
be demonstrated as mixt Mathematics,’’ cannot be understood 
without reference to Locke. Most of Berkeley’s memoranda in 
the Commonplace Book have Locke in view; and in order to 
appreciate their meaning it is necessary to have in mind Locke's 
theory of ethics. 

Ethics, for Locke, is a perfectly demonstrable science, because 

1 In the Commonplace Book (I, p. 19) Berkeley speaks of ‘‘ The two great principles 
of morality . . . to be handled at the beginning of the Second Book.” There can 
be no doubt that ‘‘the Second Book” refers to the projected Part II of the Prin- 
ciples. In the Commonplace Book he frequently speaks of “the First Book" and 
comparison of the points mentioned with the Principles (Part I) shows that “the 
First Book"’ always means the Principles (Part I). Ina letter to the American 


Samuel Johnson, Berkeley says that he had made considerable progress with the 
Second Part, but lost the manuscript during his journeys in Italy. 
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in ethics we have “real knowledge.” He gives two examples of 
sciences in which we have this “real knowledge,” (i) mathe- 
matics, (ii) ethics. Both these sciences consist of perfectly 
demonstrable propositions. Both are concerned, not with simple 
ideas, which always imply as their archetypes external things, 
but with complex ideas, which are their own archetypes. Both 
deal with those abstract ideas which Locke calls “mixed modes 
and relations.”” The mathematician considers the properties 
of the triangle as abstract ideas. The idea of a triangle is so 
framed as to make it possible that a ‘real’ concrete triangle 
should conform to it. But whether such a ‘real’ triangle 
exists is irrelevant to the mathematician. Similarly, in ethics 
we deal only with abstract ideas. Ethics is a purely abstract 
science. To the moral philosopher it is of no moment whether 
a concrete just act anywhere exists.' Mathematics and ethics 
are both demonstrated on the basis of certain definitions and 
axioms. Between moral ideas there are the same necessary 
relations as hold between mathematical ideas. ‘I doubt not but 
from self-evident propositions by necessary consequences as 
incontestable as those in mathematics the measures of right and 
wrong might be made out.’” 

Locke never altogether abandoned his belief in a mathe- 
matically demonstrated science of ethics,’ though he came to 
feel less and less able to demonstrate it himself. This is clear 
both from the changes which he introduced in the fourth edition 
of the Essay,‘ and from his correspondence with Molyneux. 
Molyneux repeatedly requested him “to oblige the world with a 
treatise of morals . . . according to the mathematical method.” 
Locke replied (September 20, 1692) expressing distrust in his own 
ability for the task; but promising to consider it. Nearly four 
years later he finally declined to undertake it. 

It is thus not strange that Berkeley, already keenly interested 
in mathematics, should have felt that the mathematical demon- 

1 Cf. Essay, 111, p. 12 and IV, iv, p. 8. 

2 Ibid., IV, iii, 18. Cf. III, xi, 16, and IV, xii, 8. 

3 The examples which Locke gives (IV, iii, 18) are justly said by Berkeley to be 


“trifling propositions." (Commonplace Book, I, p. 39). 
* Compare the fourth edition with the first at IV, ii, 9. 
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stration of ethics was a task ready-laid to his hand. Locke 
had given one hint of the precise way in which the mathematical 
method might be applied. For Locke, “Certainty is but the 
agreement or disagreement of our ideas, and demonstration 
nothing but the perception of such agreement by the intervention 
of other ideas or mediums.’ Now in mathematics algebra 
had been of use in supplying these intermediate ideas, and Locke 
thinks that by applying a kind of algebra in ethics a demon- 
strably certain system will be produced. Berkeley was not slow 
to fasten on this hint. “N. B.” he says in the Commonplace 
Book, “to consider well what Locke saith concerning Algebra— 
that it supplies intermediate ideas. Also to think of a method 
affording the same use in morals, etc., that this doth in mathe- 
matics."” Berkeley was keenly interested in algebra (cf. the 
many references in the Commonplace Book, and the article “‘ De 
Ludo Algebraico” (1707) in Miscellanea Mathematica). Algebra 
is itself a department of pure mathematics, for algebra deals with 
signs abstracted from the things signified. But the algebra 
of ethics would be a branch of applied mathematics. Thus 
“Morality may be demonstrated as mixt Mathematics.’ 

Berkeley never worked out his algebra of ethics.‘ But he 

! Essay, IV, iv, 7. 

2 Commonplace Book, I, p. 40. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 46: 

‘It is noteworthy that nearly every philosopher of the seventeenth century 
believed in a mathematical treatment of ethics. There is, of course, Spinoza's 
Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata. In the Ethica of Geulincx there are many 
suggestions of the applicability of mathematics to morals. And Leibniz also holds 
that it may be convenient to treat ethics by the geometrical method. (Nouveaux 
Essais, U1, xi, 17 and IV, xii, 8). In England, as Professor Gibson has pointed out 
(Mind, 1896), Cumberland, in addition to Locke, held this view. It is also present 
in Hobbes. There are probably two main reasons for the prevalence of the view at 
the time:—(i) So long as Scholasticism held the field, the validity of ethical criteria 
rested ultimately on the authority of the Church. But with the coming of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the problem of the authority of the moral stand- 
ard became a very real one. How was moral heterodoxy to be met? To this 
question there were two answers. Ethics must again become theological. Or 
ethics must become mathematical. These were the only alternatives. Therefore 
those who, for any reason, disliked the idea of a theological ethics, or considered it 
philosophically inadequate, were driven to attempt to demonstrate ethics mathe- 


matically. For the philosophers of the seventeenth century as a whole, science 
means nothing but mathematics and mathematical physics. When the seventeenth 
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said enough to show that his system would have diverged widely 
from Locke’s. The difference between their systems of ethics 
would have been identical with that between their theories of 
mathematics. For Locke, geometry is a pure science, dealing 
only with relations of universal ideas, abstracted from all con- 
crete experience. On the other hand Berkeley holds that 
geometry is essentially practical. The Principles cut away the 
speculative parts of mathematics, leaving only what is practical 
and useful.! Geometry deals throughout with concrete existence. 
In a precisely similar way Berkeley’s theory of ethics differs 
from Locke’s. Ethics is for Locke a pure science which omits 
all question of the realization of abstract ideas in the concrete 
matter-of-fact of moral experience. But Berkeley’s view is very 
different. Ethics is an applied or practical science. It does not 
consider relations of ideas by means of intervening ideas.” 
Berkeley holds that ethics is a demonstrative science which, like 
mathematics, deals with words or signs and not with ideas. We 
can have no certainty about ideas, as Locke supposed.* It is 
possible to reason about ideas, but demonstration can be only 
verbal.* ‘“‘To demonstrate morality it seems one need only 
make a dictionary of words, and see which included which.’ 
Words are signs and the reason why demonstration is possible 
and easy with regard to signs is that they are arbitrary. Hence 
the demonstrability of mathematics, which deals solely with 
signs. Further, Berkeley believed that Locke’s abstract ideas 
do not exist either in mathematics or in ethics. An abstract 
idea of triangle is impossible. Equally impossible is an abstract 
idea of justice. On Berkeley’s theory, we reason always about a 
particular, which stands for all other particulars of the same kind. 
century attempts to treat ethics on the mathematical method, it is simply feeling 
after a scientific system of ethics. (ii) It was partly due to Descartes that 
mathematics came to be the science of the day, and Descartes’ influence was 
largely responsible for the unanimity with which the seventeenth century 
endeavored to reach a mathematical system of ethics. 

1 Principles, I, p. 326; I, p. 331. 

2 Commonplace Book, I, p. 40; I, p. 43- 

3 Ibid., I, p. 43. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 50. 

‘ Ibid., I, p. 39. Cf. I, p. 37 and I, p. 55. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 45-47. 
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We take this or that just act, ignore all irrelevant features, and 
make it stand for and represent all other just acts. 

The only difficulty in the way of such a system of ethics 
which Berkeley mentions is the practical difficulty of reaching 
agreement with regard to its definitions. The definitions which 
mathematics employs are not questioned, because the learner 
comes to them with no preconceived ideas. He is willing to 
take them on trust. But in ethics it isotherwise. Men approach 
the subject with presuppositions of their own. They cling to 
these primitive convictions, and refuse to come to any agreement 
in the definition of terms. 

One very real difficulty which Locke had mentioned is denied 
by Berkeley. Locke had pointed out that the complexity of 
moral ideas increases the difficulty of dealing with them by the 
mathematical method. But Berkeley sees nothing in this.! 
Yet if ‘complexity’ be extended to include the relations and 
context of moral ideas, Locke’s point becomes a very real one. 
On Berkeley’s theory, if we take a particular triangle it is 
possible to abstract what is irrelevant to its triangularity, and 
the particular may be taken to stand for all particulars of the 
same kind. And, as we have seen, Berkeley thinks the same 
thing may be done in ethics. But it is not thus possible to 
isolate a just act. If it be cut loose from its context, it may be no 
longer a just act. Its justice may consist precisely in the complex 
relations in which it stands to its environment. But though 
Berkeley was certainly not aware of this difficulty in the days 
of the Commonplace Book, it is clear from Alciphron that he 
appreciated it later. This may well have been one of the 
reasons why he abandoned the project of writing a mathematical 
science of ethics. 

But probably another reason weighed with Berkeley. If 
ethics be a science demonstrable in the same way as mathe- 
matics, why has God allowed so much diversity of opinion with 
regard to its definitions and propositions? There is universal 
agreement that 2 + 2 = 4. This agreement Berkeley attributes 
to God: God brings it about, arbitrarily but not capriciously, 


1 Commonplace Book, I, p. 51. 
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that all men should agree that 2+2= 4. But there is no 
similar agreement with regard to such a proposition as ‘ Polygamy 
is wrong.” Now why could not God have secured that all 
men should agree on moral matters? Locke, indeed, had sug- 
gested that God had laid down in the Gospels “so perfect a body 
of Ethics that reason may be excused from the enquiry.”! But 
Berkeley saw that the ethical ideas of the Gospels were accepted 
by a portion only, and as he feared, by a diminishing portion, of 
mankind. If God had intended ethics to be as demonstrable a 
science as mathematics, he would have arranged that the defini- 
tions of ethics should be recognized by all men to be as eternal 
and immutable as those of mathematics. But God has not 
done this, therefore it cannot be his will that there should be a 
demonstrable science of ethics. 

In Berkeley’s works subsequent to the Principles no mention 
is made of a possible mathematical science of ethics. The 
writings of his middle and later periods, in so far as they are 
concerned with ethics, are largely controversial. Perhaps the 
most systematic account of his views is to be found in the Dis- 
course on Passive Obedience, where he makes ‘“‘some enquiry into 
the origin, nature and obligation of moral duties in general, and 
the criterions by which they may be known.”” He takes it for 
granted that there are moral rules or laws of nature, which carry 
with them an eternal obligation. He holds that these natural 
principles of morality have three characteristics :— 

(i) Natural principles of morality are also rational. In saying 
that moral rules are natural laws we interpret nature in the 
highest sense. The best moral principles are those which may 
be rationally deduced by the maturest reason. These natural- 
rational principles ‘grow from the most excellent and peculiar 
part of human nature.”* They are laws of nature, but they are 
also eternal rules of reason, because they necessarily result from 
the nature of things and may be demonstrated by the infallible 
deductions of reason.‘ 

* Letter to Molyneux, March 30, 1696. 

II, p. 104. 


® Alciphron, II, p. 61. 
* Passive Obedience, IV, p. 108. 
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(ii) Natural-rational principles are also divine. This follows 
from the whole course of Berkeley’s philosophy. Nature con- 
sists of divine symbols, and its general laws are simply the 
arbitrary but not capricious volitions of God. ‘Nature is 
nothing but a series of free actions, produced by the best and 
wisest agent.’’! 

(iii) Nature with its laws constitutes a system. “The Law 
of Nature is a system of such laws and precepts as that if they 
be all of them at all times in all places and by all men observed, 
they will necessarily promote the well-being of mankind.’ 
Now moral rules are natural laws, and all the characteristics of 
natural laws belong to moral laws. Hence the same order and 
regularity which we perceive in the natural world exists also 
in the moral realm. But the moral and natural spheres are 
only partly coincident. The moral realm is necessarily natural, 
but the natural world is not necessarily moral. Vegetable 
existence possesses all the attributes of the natural, but we cannot 
predicate morality of it. But the moral world, as we find it exist- 
ing among self-conscfous beings, is a realm of ends, in which man 
living according to nature considers himself not as an isolated 
and independent individual, but as ‘‘a part of a whole, to the 
common good of which he ought to conspire.’’* 

Tendency to promote or thwart happiness is the criterion of 
good and evil. It is a natural principle that we consider things 
in the light of happiness. Good is that which augments happi- 
ness, and evil that which impairs it. The summum bonum 
consists in happiness, and duty lies in the effort to attain the good 
and avoid the evil. It is the will of God that men should seek, 
not private pleasure merely, but the happiness of mankind as a 
whole. Berkeley draws a sharp distinction between pleasures 
of sense and pleasures of reason, but his view of the relative 
value of these undergoes a marked change between his earlier 
and his middle period. In the Commonplace Book (1705-1708), 
he does not recognize pleasures of reason at all. “Sensual 

1 Op. cit., IV, p. tro. 


Ibid., IV, p. 111. 
* Alciphron, I, p. 67. 
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pleasure is the summum bonum.”' In the Essays in the Guardian 
(1713), pleasures of reason and pleasures of sense are placed on 
the same level, so long as they are natural and not ‘fantastical.’ 
But in Alciphron (1732), pleasures of sense are degraded. The 
view that these constitute the summum bonum is strongly 
attacked. Sense-pleasure is natural only to brutes. Reason 
is the highest and most characteristic element in human nature, 
and rational pleasures are natural to man. It is interesting to 
note in Berkeley’s theory of knowledge a similar growing 
recognition of the importance of reason. 

For Berkeley, as for all other British moralists, the problem 
of the relation of egoism and altruism is urgent. But in Berke- 
ley’s ethical, as in his metaphysical philosophy, God solves many 
difficulties. This problem, among many others, would remain 
unresolved apart from God. Self-love remains the supreme 
principle in morality, but it is only at a low stage of moral 
development that self-love bids a man seek his own happiness 
only. Rational self-love seeks to regard the world sub specie 
aeternitatis. Self-love advocates only those kinds of actions 
that are supposed to be in accordance with the will of God. No 
purely selfish action can be conformable to the will of God. 
The Hobbist position of undiluted egoism is stated by Berkeley, 
but only to be refuted by the same arguments as Butler used. 

The summum bonum cannot be mere temporal happiness. 
It cannot be confined within the conditions of time. It consists 
in eternal happiness. Now eternal happiness can be guaranteed 
only by God. Hence self-love lays down the rule that we act 
always in conformity with the will of God. The existence of God 
is required by morality as it is by knowledge. Berkeley’s 
general metaphysical position implies that apart from the exis- 
tence of God to guarantee the regularity and invariability of 
our sense-impressions knowledge would be impossible. And so 
in ethics the supreme moral end would be impossible apart 
from God. But it is worth noting that Berkeley does not, as 
Kant does, attempt to base a practical proof of God’s existence 
on his indispensability for morality. 


1 Commonplace Book, I, p. 47. 
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The resemblance both in general and in detail between this 
theory and that of the other philosopher-bishop of the time is 
close and striking. Butler’s moral philosophy is more systemat- 
ically developed than Berkeley’s; but almost every feature which 
has contributed to make Butler’s work the greatest product of 
British ethical thought is present in Berkeley’s scattered remarks. 
For Berkeley, as for Butler, reason is ultimately the basis of 
moral obligation, and the general happiness the summum bonum. 
For both, moral rules are also laws of nature, and action in accor- 
ance with nature leads to the attainment of the moral end. 
They take precisely the same view of nature, as a divinely 
organized system of ends. Both emphasize, in language 
strangely similar, the moral importance of the disposition to 
social life existing in mankind; and both are animated by the 
same principles of practical social idealism. Only in their view 
of the interrelation of the ‘principles of human nature’ do they 
diverge. Or, it would be truer to say that while Butler’s chief 
originality lies in his moral psychology, Berkeley has almost 
entirely omitted to make any psychological analysis. But all 
in all, the similarities are so notable as to suggest the possibility 
that one was directly influenced by the other. But such a 
suspicion is really gratuitous. It is indeed just possible, so 
far as the dates of publication of their works are concerned, 
that each was indebted to the other. Butler’s Sermons were 
first published in 1726. Berkeley’s Passive Obedience appeared 
in 1712, and Alciphron in 1732. But there is no internal evidence 
whatever that Passive Obedience influenced the Sermons, or the 
Sermons, Alciphron. The resemblance may be quite sufficiently 
accounted for by the antipathy to Hobbes felt by both thinkers, 
and the similarity of the attitude adopted by them towards the 
tendencies of ethical thought represented on the one hand by the 
so-called Cambridge Platonists, and on the other hand by such 
men of the world as Mandeville and Shaftesbury. To Hobbism 
both Berkeley and Butler were fundamentally opposed, though 
Berkeley at least was influenced by the Hobbist doctrine that 
moral rules are natural laws. From the Cambridge Platonists 
both learned something—the immutability of moral principles 
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and the rational ground of moral obligation. Both regarded 
Mandeville’s dicta as subversive of all morality. Towards 
Shaftesbury alone their attitudes diverged somewhat. Butler 
was more willing than Berkeley to admit that there was 
something in what Shaftesbury had to say. It is a serious 
misreading of Butler to class him, as many historians do, with the 
moral sense school; but at the same time, he is far more ready 
than Berkeley to learn from Shaftesbury. Berkeley's attitude 
to Shaftesbury, as we see it in Alciphron, is that of a man 
whose prejudices make him incapable of appreciating whatever 
truth may exist in the opinions of another with whom he does 
not see eye to eye. 

When we consider the originality of Berkeley’s metaphysics, 
it may seem strange that his writings on ethics make so small a 
contribution to that branch of philosophy. But it must be 
remembered that we have only fragments of Berkeley's thought 
on the problems of morality. What would we think of his 
metaphysics, if the Principles and the Three Dialogues had been 
lost? It may be argued that if Berkeley’s ethical treatise had 
been preserved, it might have paved the way for as great an 
advance in ethics as his systematic works do in metaphysics. 
One thing at least may be said with certainty. It is clear from 
the scattered remarks which we do possess that Berkeley’s 
ethical works would have shown the same two characteristics 
that assured his success in his metaphysical ventures. As Mr. 
Balfour has pointed out, two qualities are essential for the 
philosopher who is going to carry forward his science. He must 
have philosophical aptitude, and be mentally capable of specula- 
tion on the ultimate problems of life and knowledge. But in 
addition, he must possess the peculiar gift of being able to locate 
the exact point at which the next philosophical movement may 
best be made. It was for want of this special acumen that 
Clarke and Malebranche, in spite of their philosophical ability, 
were left in a philosophical backwater. But Berkeley had the 
faculty of noticing just where the next advance could be made. 
Hence his position in the main current of English philosophy. 

It is clear that he did not at first perceive the point at which 
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the next forward step in ethics could be taken. The reason for 
this was that the main line of ethical thought did not pass 
through Locke. Berkeley’s intuition was not at fault in believing 
that the main metaphysical advance lay through Locke; and he 
was enabled to do his own good work by putting his finger 
unerringly on the spot from which that advance might best 
begin. His initial mistake in ethics lay in thinking that progress 
might be made in that branch of philosophy also by observing 
and correcting Locke’s suggestions towards a mathematical 
treatment of ethics. But Berkeley soon perceived that the 
path marked out by Locke led into a cul-de-sac; and he therefore 
abandoned the attempt to construct a mathematical system of 
ethics. In his later ethical work he makes suggestions which do 
place him right in the center of the line of ethical advance in 
England. That line led through Hume to Utilitarianism. 
Berkeley believes, as we have seen, that the summum bonum is 
not private pleasure but the happiness and general good of all. 
And he draws a sharp distinction between different kinds of 
pleasure. So far as we can tell from Berkeley’s scattered re- 
marks, he did not appreciate the problems which Utilitarianism 
has to face. Asit is, it is an anachronism to call him, as Professor 
Campbell Fraser does, a theological Utilitarian. But he was 
moving in that direction, and if he had given to the question the 
thought necessary to produce a systematic work, he might have 


been the first Utilitarian. 
G. A. JOHNSTON. 
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Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific Method 
in Philosophy. By BERTRAND RussELL. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago and London, 1914.—pp. 245. 

This book consists of lectures delivered as Lowell Lectures in 
Boston, in March and April, 1914. It is so attractive in itself, and 
its author is so well-known, that I think by this time it may be ‘taken 
as read,’ and I may offer some discussion without a preliminary 
abstract. 

I have already said something of the book in my Address to the 
Aristotelian Society of London (November, 1914). I there suggested 
that a great part of the author's hostility to the classical philosophy 
was due to a confusion between bias by private wishes and attention 
to the problem of values, which, in connection with the enquiry into 
ultimate reality, I take to be the central problem of philosophy. 
Now I should like to approach the argument of the book more posi- 
tively, and endeavor to ascertain what in Mr. Russell's own view the 
scientific method in philosophy, the method of logical analysis, 
characteristically is and does, and to form some estimate of its special 
contribution to knowledge. 

The type of philosophy which Mr. Russell wishes to introduce is 
called ‘logical atomism’ (p. 4). It deals only with the logical form 
of facts (p. 185), and has a close affinity with mathematics, in that both 
alike must ignore any quality by which our actual world is dis- 
tinguished from other possible worlds. But there is also a consider- 
able difference; for while mathematics seeks to build up more and 
more complex results by deductive synthesis, philosophy proceeds 
towards the simplest statements of abstract form that can be obtained 
by logical analysis. In dealing, e. g., with numbers, philosophy seems 
by analysis to go behind the facts, from which mathematics deduces 
more and more complicated theorems (p. 186). 

I am not quite sure how far the logical-analytic method, rendered 
possible by the new or mathematical logic, is for Mr. Russell the sole 
method of philosophy. On p. 242 reference is made to a synthetic 
stage which follows on the analysis. But this stage, I gather, is not 
of primary importance in the argument of the present work. 

It is emphatically claimed for the new logic in its logical-analytic 
application that it both permits and suggests a wealth of new hypothe- 
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ses (pp. 58-9); while the older logic in its philosophical application 
proceeds by condemnation of alternatives presented prima facie, and 
therefore is constructive only by negation (p. 8). ‘The old Logic 
put thought in fetters, while the new Logic gives it wings” (p. 59). 
I will return to this point. 

Thus the logical-analytic method may be said always to go behind 
the facts as apparently given. The conception forms an antithesis, 
interesting at least to me, with my own conviction that truth and 
reality are always ‘on ahead," i. e., in an object which knowledge 
at every stage is striving to indicate, but fails to specify completely. 
It is natural that I should look for a rationale of the contrast. 

The sense in which the logical-analytic method, in the service of 
philosophy, goes behind the presented facts, is illustrated, I take it, 
by the cardinal theory of number, which I know mainly in the form 
which Mr. Russell himself has given it. The essence of the treatment 
is, I presume, to go behind the question, “What gives its meaning to 
any ordinal number?” viz., its relations with other ordinal numbers, 
and to ask what seems the prior and larger question, ‘‘ What is meant 
by number or plurality as such?” And the answer is given by a 
definition of what it is to be a number, which prima facie at any rate 
avoids the correlation of it with any place in an ordinal series. Num- 
ber as such, in a word, is that in which equal groups are equal, and 
it may be described by help of a one-to-one relation between the units 
of different but “similar” groups. Number is the ‘“class’’ (to avoid 
assuming a common property) of the groups whose units bear such a 
relation to one another without remainder on either side. 

The question has been raised* whether in this explanation the normal 
meaning of the unit, involving plurality, has not been “artificially 
described by circumlocution” rather than independently defined. 
However this may be, the point aimed at, as I judge, is to get a 
definition of number or plurality without including all that we associate 
with the building up of the ordinal system by relations between its 
places, in a word, by enumeration. And so far, presuming the defini- 
tion to work, its characteristic of omission is obviously a merit. It is 
a ‘reduction’ of the facts to the simplest conceivable terms. The 
words “to reduce” often occur in the application of the method 
(pp. 78, 79). 

The logical circumlocution employed to express the number of a 
class (p. 207)* illustrates this method of reduction. 

1 See my Logic, II, p. 1301. 

Cassirer, Substansbegriff u. Funktionsbegriff,” pp. 65-6. 

* Cf. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 66. 
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It is needless for me to restate to Mr. Russell's readers the analogous* 
application of the method to the facts of the external world, making 
sense-data amenable to mathematical treatment (p. 122) or reducing 
our commonsense beliefs to a form in which nothing is assumed but 
“sensible objects” as given to an individual percipient (p. 78). The 
way in which classes of sensible objects and events are employed to 
serve as points and instants seems extraordinarily ingenious, and is, 
I suppose, successful for its purpose. The same remark applies to 
the mathematical theory of continuity and infinity. 

Now what is the source of the peculiar character of the logical- 
analytic method? Why does it go towards the abstract and the 
barest form, instead of going, like previous philosophy, to the concrete 
and the content? The main reason will appear, I believe, if we look 
for a moment at the author’s account of his data. In mere principle 
—for it would be impossible here to pursue the argument at the length 
required—I take the rationale to be this. 

Among many data which may be further reducible it is held that 
some irreducible data, such, that is, as are primitive psychologically 
as well as logically, have been discovered. The critical doubt, how- 
ever complete, begins at a point beyond these. The consequence is 
that the construction of a world takes the form of reducing the 
reducible data to terms of the irreducible data, on which the whole 
fabric must ultimately rest. In getting at the irreducible data them- 
selves no principle has been appealed to, unless psychological primitive- 
ness were a principle, and therefore when it is desired to connect 
them with the whole of the experienced world there is no continuous 
method forthcoming which can lead up to constructions at once real 
and new. The only course open, therefore, is to turn analytical 
criticism upon the apparent, but apparently reducible facts, and to 
contrive reductions and circumlocutions by which they may be brought 
into terms of the irreducible data. 

The irreducible datum for Mr. Russell is the ‘sensible object’; 
not what we call, e. g., the perceptible table—a relatively permanent 
object of perception to several percipients at once—but the sensum?® 
given to a single sentient in the particular momentary sensation 
(pp. 78-9). I take it the better opinion today is that such a sensum 

1 Cf. Mr. Broad’s notice in The International Journal of Ethics for January, 1915. 

2 In noticing in Mind Mr. Russell's Problems of Philosophy, 1 wrote: “‘ Must not 
a scheme of realism which leaves standing such poor fragments of our things and 
truths, and those so arbitrarily selected, go the way which Locke's has gone?” I 


think that the treatment of data in the present volume justifies my prophecy. 
* Professor Alexander's word. 
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is more than is given to sense, and less than is perceived as an object, 
so that it is not strictly a datum at all.'_ At any rate, qua self evident, 
such data yield no propositions; in so far as they yield propositions 
they at once become questionable. Mr. Russell's distinction between 
acquaintance and description (p. 144) holds good so far as this at least. 
These matters are so obvious that to accuse the traditional philosophy 
of ‘maliciousness’ towards sense and common sense (pp. 45-6) for 
insisting on them is really unreasonable. The point is perfectly 
simple, and Mr. Russell himself often asserts it, as in the reason he 
assigns why sense can not be illusory (p. 85). Its weakness is not 
that it tells you wrongly, but that it tells you, by itself, so little. This 
is why his account of verification (p. 81) seems so inadequate com- 
pared, e. g., with Nettleship’s.2. It is a part of the reducing method. 

If the critical doubt were more radical, it would be less insuperable. 
Take the case of the mind of others. It is not true that you have 
your own mind as an absolute datum, with the problem of leaping 
from that to the minds of others. The case is that you have to go 
by inference to your own mind past and future; and it is only another 
similar step to the analogous being of similar minds in others. When 
you have once turned your back on universal scepticism, as Mr. 
Russell agrees that you must, you have to test and reconstruct every 
datum of your world, and not some only. Mr. Russell’s general 
description of the process (pp. 66-67) seems to me unimpeachable: 
“‘We are sceptical as regards every detail but not sceptical as regards 
the whole.”’ The criticism of details is based only upon their relation 
to other details, not upon some external criterion. 

In other words, the whole is the criterion. We are at first in 
possession of it most imperfectly; but in proportion as we approach to 
a critical re-statement of all the details we get nearer to the whole, 
and with it, to the explicit formulation of what we rightly believe in 
from the beginning. No one, I should have said, seriously holds that 
the evidence of his own senses is more certain than the law of gravita- 
tion, and I am not perfectly sure that Mr. Russell means to say that 
it is so (p. 67). The very word ‘evidence’ (of the senses) to which he 
appeals is a proof that we do not recognize sense-data as yielding 
self-evident fact, but only as on the level of testimony. ‘Evidence’ 
here does not mean ‘Evidenz’ (self-evidence), but the sort of thing 
that a witness offers in court. 

The principles of criticism above stated would overthrow the whole 
estimate of degrees of certainty on which the theory before us relies, 


1 Cf. Scheler, Husserl’s Jahrbuch, p. 454. 
* Remains, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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and would substitute for it one more conformable to the practice of 
science and commonsense. The difference between the logical- 
analytic procedure and that which sees reality always ‘on ahead’ is 
due to the eclectic treatment of data by the former. The hunt for 
the psychologically primitive is the root of the evil. 

Now I am brought to a consideration which Mr. Russell may 
repudiate, but which is welcome to me. In all philosophy, the meeting 
of extremes is very instructive, and it is my own conviction that 
modern thought is rapidly reaching a stage at which its underlying 
unity will be apparent as deeper than its differences. And I have 
been struck by the points of agreement, in great things and in small, 
between the ideas of the new philosophy and those in which I am 
interested. 

First of all, I will venture the assertion that Mr. Russell’s ideally 
constructed universe, lying entirely in the meanings of ‘sensible 
objects,’ might by a very slight change of emphasis be considered 
as an ‘intentional’ world, such as that of Husserl. Mr. Russell’s 
world, of course, is not mental. But I suspect that no one thinks 
the world ‘mental’ in his sense of the term, i. ¢., as states of private 
minds. 

Passing to detail, I have said that the sketch of method on pp. 66-7, 
seems to me fundamentally just. 

The opening up of fresh possibilities by logic in the logical-analytic 
method (see p. 3 above) is due, I think, to the ‘reduction,’ which 
moves in the sphere of relative possibilities, 7. ¢., possibilities which 
depend on incomplete determination, as when we give a meaning to a 
proposition about a round square. Such possibilities must always 
have an element of arbitrariness, of refusal to think things out. And 
though I do not believe that any logic can justify possibilities which 
have no roots at all in positive knowledge (contrast Russell, p. 10), 
I agree that an open attitude to alternatives and a ready suggestion 
of them is a desideratum in philosophy. And these appear to me to be 
offered by the progressive determinations of a concrete logic more 
liberally than by the regression of an analytic method. For at every 
step in the progressive construction alternatives are involved which 
could not be suggested at a lower level, and therefore the field of new 
suggestion and relative possibility widens as the positive construction 
advances. For instance, Mr. Bradley's attitude to the world of 
imagination and of dreams! furnishes more suggestive outlooks, it 
seems to me, than that of Mr. Russell (p. 95), although, and this is my 
principal point, the two have a great deal in common, the underlying 


1 Essays, pp. 46 ff, 460 ff. 
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test of reality being in effect the same for both. Again, there is a 
coincidence in their language with regard to ideal elements in nature, 
which become actual on being perceived;! and if one is reminded that 
at least their conception of ultimate Reality is divergent, one is yet 
not completely certain that Mr. Russell has in no sense an Absolute 
(pp. 166-7). Subject to the same reservation, the problem of ‘one 
all-embracing space’ and ‘time’ seems wider open to Mr. Bradley 
than to Mr. Russell.2_~ And Mr. Russell's rejection, as I understand 
it, of dogmatic atomism and permanent individual substances® is 
altogether in the spirit of one who has learned from Hegel. 

The common point in all this is the denial that any particular 
element in the world can claim a special stability and preéminence 
because of its private existence, apart from its connection with other 
elements and their reciprocal demands on each other. Regressive, 
or progressive, our methods, it appears to me, are at one in this. Mr. 
Russell reconstructs physics out of our sensa; we reconstruct the whole 
out of all the details. 

Further, I have almost a personal interest in Mr. Russell's theory 
of perspectives (pp. 87, 111) each of which includes a single aspect of 
things which are completed by their aspects in other “ perspectives.” 
It has really a certain kinship to a simile I have used myself to express 
my view of the external world.‘’ Of course Mr. Russell’s perspectives 
are not, like mine, necessarily appearance to a percipient, and his 
suggestion is much more precise and meets more difficulties. For me, 
again, the thing, or group of aspects, is as real as its aspects, while for 
Mr. Russell it is merely a logical construction. Still, I venture to 
think our suggestions are analogous. But is not the thing, made up 
of aspects, an Identity in difference, dangerous to the argument of 
pp. 150-1, and of p. 39 note? 

The relation of the mathematical infinite to philosophy (I recognize 
the remarkable interest of the quotation from Galileo) appears to me 
to admit of a modus vivendi on the line I have taken, which is here 
not very different from Mr. Russell's own (p. 180). 

Philosophy has its own criterion of reality and value, that suggested 
by Mr. Russell, as I noted above, on pp. 66-7. It is by this that for 
philosophical purposes the mathematical infinite itself and all the 
hypothetical elements employed in this theory of continuity must 
be estimated with a view to ultimate reality and value. And I think 

1 Russell, p. 112. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 277. 

? Russell, pp. 103-4. Bradley, Appearance, p. 286. 

105 ff. 

* Essentials of Logic, pp. 14 ff. 
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Mr. Russell is right in maintaining that the mathematical infinite is 
in no way identical with this philosophical criterion, which for philo- 
sophical purposes must always be the only criterion that matters, 
having sometimes been called the true infinity, but being simply and 
solely the character of reality or individuality. If we are asked how 
we get it, we get it as Mr. Russell would get it if he pursued his own 
suggestion. We must doubt every detail, and we cannot doubt the 
whole. Thus our process is that described on p. 67, only that the 
criticism in the light of the whole is extended to all the data. And 
before this criticism every detail, space and time included, shows signs 
of self-contradiction. If space and time are contradictory before the 
test of individuality or wholeness, that is for philosophy final. You 
may make a smooth world of them in mathematics, but that touches 
no philosophical point. 

The general account of causation is in the main, I think, what any 
modern student would give. But I do not believe it can be justified 
by turning Mill's fallacy of simple enumeration into an a priori 
principle (p. 222). 

On the problem of freewill and fore-knowledge I am in the main 
with Mr. Russell. But it seems to me that the relation of events to 
events in the case of a creature in which thought can modify motive 
should be distinguished from that in unconscious nature. 

And here is a point that had always interested me. Is there not a 
contradiction in terms in the idea of absolute foreknowledge in the 
case of a creature whose desires can be modified by knowledge? Mr. 
Russell sets us on this line of thought himself, by suggesting that such 
fore-knowledge would actually be a good, which surely implies that it 
could affect the future. “A foreseen volition will have to be one 
which does not become odious by being foreseen” (p. 235). 

My difficulty is this. With creatures morally imperfect, and also 
liable to have their desires modified by thought, it seems to me certain 
that foreknowledge of an act of their own (especially, in practice, 
foreknowledge long previous to the date at which desires leading 
up to it have begun to organize themselves) must modify the whole 
course of subsequent desire. In principle, I believe this must happen 
for every future action, for reflection on our known conduct always 
gives rise to ideals of different conduct. But, practically, at least a 
great part of our conduct, ex hyp. absolutely foreknown, would be- 
come odious to us, and we should be in the hell described by the 
words 8 rodAa ppovéovra pydevis xparéew (Herod., 9, 16). 

For surely it would be a flat contradiction to suppose that fore- 
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knowledge, ex hyp. absolute, could include in its vision a modification 
of future conduct, to be produced by itself. But otherwise, in case of 
an evil future, the foreknowledge must be false, or the creature must 
be in hell. 

This is why, surely, in stories of oracle and destiny, we find that 
destiny becoming foreknown or foreseen takes mortal arms of force 
or guile, to prevent itself being averted by such foresight. So the 
dream came to Artabanus in Herodotus! and told him “he should 
suffer if he went on trying to avert what had to be,” and threatened 
to burn out his eyes. It may be replied, “Causation is not com- 
pulsion.” “Precisely,” I rejoin, ‘ but does not the hypothesis make it 
so? According to it, fore-warned is not fore-armed.”’ 

Then how meet Mr. Russell’s point that ‘“‘ignorance cannot be the 
essential condition of any good thing” (p. 235)? Why, thus, perhaps. 
It may be an imperfection inseparable from other imperfections which 
are inseparable from us. Mr. Russell’s remark previously cited 
points in that direction. A creature with perfect foreknowledge 
would need a perfect will. 

I hardly know whether I should mention that Mr. Russell seems to 
me to go a little beyond the line in the imputation of motives—such 
as the desire to obtain agreeable results and the system maker's 
vanity (pp. 237-8) and, in general, in his unfavorable moral comparison 
of the philosopher of the older type with the man of science. I stand 
just now for the principle that belligerents are not good moral analysts 
of each other, and I should apply it in this case also. And on “agree- 
able results’’ I will make one remark. Is it not a commonplace 
error which ascribes as a fact results of this kind to the great thinkers 
of the past and recent times? Take Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hegel, 
and end up with Green or Mr. Bradley. Practically, as to the hopes 
and fears of human life, they all say the same thing. And is what 
they say acceptable to any mind which has not been trained, either 
in their school or in the school of life, to the extreme of renunciation 
and austerity? Does it differ in any way, which the man in the street 
would welcome, from what Mr. Russell says himself? I believe all 
this about private wishes and agreeable results to be a careless myth- 
ology, sprung from misinterpreting the language of great men down 
to a commonplace level. 

For there are in Mr. Russell, I think, two men, as perhaps in all of 
us. There seems to be the common philosophizing man of science of 
the enlightenment, who believes metaphysics—or say, to be clear, 


1VII, p. 17. 
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Platonic or Hegelian metaphysics—to be a tissue of superstitions 
founded on verbal fallacies. And there is, I believe, a man with a 
touch of philosophical genius, who divines and pursues much more 
than he has as yet embodied in his explicit thought. I do not mean 
that there is a man of genius in all of us! 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Université de Louvain. Annales de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. 
Directeur: S. DEPLoIGE. Secrétaire de la Rédaction: L. Noét. 
Tome III, Année 1914. Louvain, Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
1, Rue des Flamands. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan.—pp. 628. 


The present publication has a unique and tragic interest as the 
last issue of the philosophical transactions of the Institut Supérieur 
before the disaster which turned the eyes and the hearts of the civilized 
world with horror and pity to the ill-starred University of Louvain. 
The sense of tragedy is not diminished by reading these Annales, 
producing as they do the impression of peaceful preoccupation with the 
labors of scholarship and thought at the very moment when the blow 
was falling. Of late years the publications of the university have 
been a feature in the comity of European scholarship, and while in 
times like these the interruption of such labors is the least of all the 
calamities to which the world is subject, it is impossible to contemplate 
the broken record without feeling that it typifies in a striking way the 
incalculable loss in spiritual values which the war has brought upon 
mankind. 

The volume before us contains ten contributions, of very unequal 
length and importance. Among these the first article, by M. 
Defourny, entitled Aristote. Théorie économique et politique sociale, 
claims particular attention. In this essay, which runs to about 
130 pages, the writer attempts with skill and erudition to render 
Aristotle's theory of society intelligible and self-consistent by inter- 
preting it in the light of history. It has been the custom of com- 
mentators to see in Aristotle’s political writing a tissue of contra- 
dictions. To Oncken, for example (Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles), 
it appeared that his advocacy of a state monopoly ran directly counter 
to his rejection of commerce, and that the prohibition of interest on 
capital was inconsistent with the law of slavery, on which the wealth 
of antiquity depended; while the reasoned justification of slavery has 
naturally provoked very general adverse comment, on formal as well 
as material grounds. Such criticisms, according to M. Defourny, are 
largely the product of a failure to realize that Aristotle’s political 
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thinking must be understood in the closest connection with the 
conditions prevalent in his day. “Aristotle is the philosopher of 
experience"; and his only fault is to have erected into universal 
principles what were only historical necessities (p. 35). The develop- 
ment of the historical background, therefore, is all-important and 
occupies the central portion of M. Defourny’s article. 

A striking result is the way in which this method, while furnishing 
a key to the solution of individual problems, at the same time brings 
these problems into direct logical relation, so that one conclusion 
follows inevitably from another. Thus it is easy to see how Aristotle's 
condemnation of interest is a corollary to his view of Chrematistic 
or the illegitimate pursuit of profit. In fact usury furnishes the 
extreme instance of the latter. The merchant masks the inequality 
of the sums exchanged by interposing the commodity between them: 
the money-lender dispenses even with this much of imposition. His 
method is Chrematistic at its worst. In the same way a state monop- 
oly (and it must be observed that Aristotle does not favor private 
monopoly), so far from contradicting the condemnation of commerce, 
is the “complement and necessary corrective" to the latter position 
(p. 23). 

Beginning with a careful statement of the distinction between 
oixovomixy and xpyyatiruy in the ultimate sense which Aristotle at- 
taches to these terms'—the second denoting the art of acquiring 
money, the first the art of securing for man the utilities of life— 
M. Defourny proceeds to exculpate Aristotle from the charge of in- 
consistency in condemning commerce which has profit for its end, 
while justifying the direct exchange of products. AurAjs ovens 
Gowep cropev, Tis tis doixovopxijs, 
kai Tavrns pev dvayxaias érawoupévys, Tis peraBorucs Peyouerys 
duaiws. The point is that in the one case (that of commerce, xarnAuy) 
money is exchanged for money through the medium of a commodity, 
while in the other commodities are exchanged for each other through 
the instrumentality of money. It may be remarked that Aristotle's 
terminology seems hardly consistent. If the antithesis of oixovoyuy 
and xpyparwruy is to be taken strictly, it is somewhat surprising 


1M. Defourny makes Aristotle in his preliminary statement subsume xpqyuariorixh 
under olxovouix#. This is perhaps to put the matter a little too decidedly. 
Aristotle is really referring to a current view or linguistic usage, which he introduces 
tentatively, in contrast to the decisive language which he uses of the preceding di- 
visions of the subject. terwoar 5) airau rp&s as dopey. 5é Ti [Epos] 5 
Toes elven olxovoula, wépos abrijs’ 5° Exec Oewpnriov. 
wepl rijs xpquarioruxs. Pol. 1253 b 11-14. 
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to find the former included under the latter, and all the more so in 
view of the preliminary reference to the current view that just reverses 
the relation. The material difficulty, however, is that of really sustain- 
ing the distinction between commerce and legitimate trade. M. 
Defourny again solves the problem by means of his historical criterion. 
The geographical scale of modern commerce has rendered the Aris- 
totelian distinction nugatory. Commerce to-day is a necessary device 
for bringing consumer and producer together, and from this point of 
view is merely a means of facilitating the exchange of products. But 
in the narrow world of classical Greece, where producer and consumer 
were neighbors, the middleman was a superfluity, and the system of 
direct sale (i. e., personal traffic between producer and consumer) 
“infinitely preferable’ (p. 15). Obviously this view presupposes a 
minimal estimate of intra-state commerce; and accordingly we find 
the writer, unfortunately without much show of data, controverting 
Meyer's comparison of the commercial status quo of Greece in the 
third century B. C. with that of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Europe (pp. 65-66), and concluding that direct exchange was out of all 
proportion to commerce (p. 67). Doubtless his real grounds are to 
be found in what he says (pp. 60-61) as to the relatively undeveloped 
state of industry, and above all in the fact that where the city (i. e., 
the urban community itself along with its agricultural annexe) is still 
the economic unit, the state is, comparatively speaking, self supporting, 
and no very extended system of international commerce is called for 
(p. 66). 

These considerations in the end point to the actual conditions of 
political and economic development in and up to Aristotle’s day. 
Rejecting the view rendered fashionable since 1854 by a group of 
writers which included Mommsen, Viollet, Karl Lamprecht and Emile 
de Laveleye, that among all primitive peoples arable land is held 
and worked in common, M. Defourny takes as his point d’appui the 
opposite theory broached by Fustel de Coulanges with regard to 
Greece and Rome, and definitely established by Guiraud (La propriété 
fouciére en Gréce). Thus the institution of private property is the 
background against which Aristotle’s political (and, following it 
(p. 108), his economic) thinking must be projected. Private property 
however must be understood as originally vested not in the individual 
but in the family (p. 47). ‘“‘Autorité patriarcale, propriété familiale 
et propriété indivise, économie domestique fermée: voila les traits 
essentiels de l’organisation sociale dans la Gréce primitive” (p. 48). 
The state is the product of the union, from one cause or another, of 
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family groups—a historical view which Aristotle supports. (The 
importance of this for his ethico-political views on the family in 
relation to the state will be at once apparent.) The transformation of 
undivided property—mines, forests, pasture lands—into communal 
property follows and perhaps contributes to the causes that call for a 
definite political organization. Further rupture of the patriarchal 
system is due to the necessity for a division of industry, and issues in 
a machinery of exchange and the institution of the temporary labor 
association (xpyrews Evexey e. g., for the diversion of a 
stream, the chase, or fishing expeditions at a distance. To the same 
causes is to be traced the origin of slavery, which results from the 
necessity of restoring the natural balance between the growth of 
wants and the increase of wealth, which had been disturbed by the 
dissolution of the patriarchal system. 

Such are the main historical features, both actual and as understood 
by Aristotle, which underly the prescriptive requirements of the 
Politics. “Property ought to be in common without ceasing to be 
private—that is Aristotle's great principle” (p. 99); and the principle 
follows naturally from the idea of an order in which ‘each family is a 
complete state. The land is possessed in common by the members of 
this state. No one can say: ‘this is mine.” Even when combined, 
the forty or fifty persons composing the domestic group could not 
say together: ‘this is ours.’ The life of the family exceeds in a signal 
manner that of its members. It stretches far beyond the latter into 
the past and goes on into the future without limit . . . a circumstance 
which explains the interdict upon sale, gift and dismemberment of the 
patrimony” (p. 100). Aristotle suggests that in the interest of the 
state each citizen should possess two pieces of land—‘‘one in the 
immediate neighborhood of the town, the other on the confines of the 
territory. The security of the state would thus be better assured. 
The citizens, confronted by equal danger, closely bound to one 
another, would be interested for the same reasons in the defence of 
the frontier’’ (p. 99). The form of government which promises to 
realize these requirements most effectively is the rural democracy, of 
which Aristotle is a ‘warm partizan” (p. 102). From this all the rest 
naturally follows by way of prescriptions, political and economic, 
having as their aim to preserve the democracy in the form in which 
this is best realizable (p. 107 sq.). Such, e. g., is the law which would 
prohibit the artizans and merchants assembling in the absence of the 
peasants. The contradiction of maintaining the necessity of slavery 
on the ground that the slave exists by nature, and at the same time 
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advocating his emancipation under certain circumstances, is explained 
away by referring the two propositions to two phases of political 
development. ‘The first proposition applies to the parts of the 
country where the closed domestic system of economic government 
is sufficiently well preserved, the second to the regions where the 
arts and crafts (le métier) have reached a certain point of develop- 
ment” (p. 68). 

Throughout, the force and suggestiveness of the argument are 
indisputable; but the conclusions reached suffer from want of a 
direct handling of the historical data as such. The writer is too apt, 
when dealing with strictly historical matters, to avail himself of 
secondary sources, and the statements of Aristotle himself are too 
frequently adduced in support of theses which should have been made 
good independently. Sometimes the logic of the argument is strained. 
For instance, M. Defourny admits that loans for productive rather 
than commercial enterprises are legitimately remunerated by interest, 
and asks whether in view of this there is any contradiction in Aristotle's 
absolute veto upon interest. He answers in the negative, on the 
ground that morality does not legislate for mere possible or imaginary 
cases. But this is just the point. If morality does not legislate for 
all possible cases then it has no right to express its legislative enact- 
ments in the form of absolute propositions. A similar criticism holds 
good of the statement already referred to, that Aristotle’s only fault 
consists in his having erected into universal principles what were only 
historical necessities. Surely in the case of an ethical philosopher, as 
distinct from the casuist or the practical legislator, such an admission 
amounts to a very grave charge indeed. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the whole contention is infected by a flaw due to a 
certain ambiguity in the initial assumption that Aristotle is “the 
philosopher of experience.” This may mean one or other of two 
things. Either we may take the assertion in the sense of the tra- 
ditional view that regarded Plato and Aristotle as representing an 
a priori and an empirical standpoint respectively; or else we may 
understand the proposition to refer merely to the statistical method 
which Aristotle constantly employed. (In the present case we think 
of the collection of 158 constitutions made by the school, although it 
must be remembered that the publication of the Politics long antedates 
the completion of the collection.) According to the view which we 
adopt, the significance of Aristotle’s position as the philosopher of 
experience will be limited to the question of method or else will extend 
to the content of his conclusions as well. M. Defourny does not 
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seem to have oriented himself clearly as between the two interpreta- 
tions; and the result is the somewhat jesuitical attempt to make 
‘historical necessity’ take the place of philosophical absoluteness. 

The second article, by A. Diés, entitled L'Idee de la science dans 

Platon is based on the sound notion (which of course does not commit 

one to the extravagant claims of the Hegelian school of interpreters) 
that Plato’s method is by means of provisional solutions criticized 
and followed up in successive dialogues (p. 194). Epistemology and 
ontology are closely parallel. Thus knowledge (which is the transla- 
tion of la science, érvornpy) is throughout defined, by reference to 
its object, as knowledge of being. Ontological reality thus postulated 
at the outset, reveals upon analysis a set of conditions which determine 
at once its own nature and how it can be known. Being cannot exist 
except as a plurality. This is an epistemological implication. “Just 
as doing isolates the nature of acts (i. e., endows them with the 
specific character in virtue of which we call them now cutting, now 
weaving), so knowing isolates the nature of being" (p. 160). To 
know is to distinguish. A plurality of supersensible forms signalizes at 
once what might be called rational experience (the experience which 
is knowledge—what Plato himself calls dialectical experience) and the 
historical genesis of Platonism. In this way a number of principles 
emerge, furnishing between them the conditions of knowledge—the 
‘principle of intelligibility” (i. e., the sacred postulate that knowledge 
shall be—Sophist, Parmenides) ; the “ principle of objectivity’’ ( Republic 
yap dy pi dv yé the “principle of arrest” ( Cratylus 
—“TIl ne peut y avoir science ni dans une série infinie d'actes de 
science ni d'une série infinie d’objets de science qui s’évanouissent 
4 mesure qu’ils se posent"’); the “ principle of determination” ( Craty- 
lus—“Il ne peut y avoir science d’un étre que ne précise aucun méde 
d’étre’’); the “principle of permanence"’ (Cratylus, Republic, Phile- 
bus); and the “principle of distinction” (Cratylus). The conception 
of knowledge as the knowledge of beings leads to the problem of 
relations and demands the translation of the laws of “rational experi- 
ence’’ into the language of pure logic. A temporary substitute for 
the final solution along these lines is found in the Good, which, how- 
ever, it is never possible to relate satisfactorily to the other forms.' 
The principle of relations is worked out negatively and positively in 
the Sophist. 

1“ Centre d'objectivité, l’étre sera forcément participé par la forme déterminée 
qu'est le Bien, et pourtant, forme intelligible et determinée, l'étre ne peut tenir son 
intelligibilité que du rayonnement intelligible qui descend de cette cime du Bien” 
(p. 195). 
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It is difficult to see what exception can be taken to this presentation 
except on a ground that is hardly relevant, since the author is careful 
to disclaim all pretensions to completeness. Were it not so, it might 
be pointed out that Plato’s conception of knowledge must be deter- 
mined not only affirmatively by a study of what knowledge is, but 
also negatively by determining what for him is not knowledge. This 
latter method would imply an examination of two things—what we 
might call, (1) infra-epistemological, and (2) hyper-epistemological 
forms of cognition. Of the former (true opinion is the most crucial 
instance) a fairly adequate discussion occurs. But of the latter (com- 
prising the whole realm of those profoundly significant and supremely 
important truths that can be grasped only in the form of myth) little 
notice is taken. In this connection it seems hardly enough to repre- 
sent the (conception of the) Good as a mere temporary substitute for 
the method of relations. If it is a substitute it is so in the sense in 
which so many things in Plato might be described as substitutes; 
i. e., it is a loose end, dropped for a time but not relinquished. The 
use of the teleological method in the Timeus is surely evidence that 
Plato was not done with the Good after the Sophist. 

This article is followed by two on St. Thomas Aquinas. M. L. 
Becker contributes a note on the text of a passage—(1* P., Quest. 
CV, art. 5): A propos de l'influence de Dieu dans l’opération des 
Créatures; and M. Grabmann writes on Les commentaires de saint 
Thomas d’ Aquin sur les ouvrages d’ Aristote. The latter article deals 
with questions of literary history, technique and method, the sources 
utilized, and St. Thomas’ own reflections, concluding with an estimate 
of the value and importance of the commentaries. These in the 
writer's opinion may be looked upon as preparing the way for sympa- 
thetic relations between the marked Aristotelian tendencies in modern 
thought (the entelechies of Hans Driesch are adduced as an example) 
and the neo-scholastic philosophy.—A brief résumé of Chinese philos- 
ophy by M. Vincent Lebbe brings out a primitive theistic and meta- 
physical vein in pre-Confucian times, illustrates the anti-metaphysical 
but still theistic, and above all ethical standpoint of Confucius and his 
school, and comments on the pantheistic atheism of Tchou-Hi, who 
has set the learned tradition for later times. In a concluding passage 
in which the writer touches the interesting question of the relation 
between the Chinese Pantheon and the philosophical conception of the 
divine, this interesting remark occurs: ‘We see the cult of these 
‘saints’ (the canonized benefactors of the race in remote antiquity) 
encumbered with ever more and more ceremonies, while that of God 
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remains simple and more pure. An example of the strange mental 
attitude which we also remark, alas, among more than one catholic 
people, where the cult of the saints sometimes threatens to obscure 
and stifle the old official liturgy” (p. 300).—An extremely interesting 
and valuable contribution is that by M. J. Lottin, to which we shall 
return in a moment. For the rest the volume includes two psycho- 
logical articles, one by A. Michotte and F. Fransen— Note sur l'analyse 
des facteurs de la mémorisation et sur l’inhibition associative, and one 
by F. Roels—La recherche du mot de réaction dans les expériences 
d'association. A short exposition of the Catholic vein in contemporary 
French literature by M. Robert Vallery-Radot belongs to the realm of 
pious rhetoric rather that of philosophical reflection, but is interesting 
as illustrating the presence for some time in literature of that spirit 
of faith and earnestness which the war has brought out in such a 
remarkable way in France.—A chronicle of the Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie brings the volume to a close. 

The most extended and perhaps the most significant article in the 
Annales is that by M. J. Lottin entitled, Le probléme des fins en 
Morale. In this paper, which occupies nearly 200 pages, we have a 
very careful and telling criticism of the views of the French sociological 
school (as well as of their opponents) in ethics. The whole leads up to 
an attempted rehabilitation, in the light of modern methods and 
criticisms, of the classical view that the question of morality is a 
question of ends. The first chapter deals with the work of such writers 
as Brochard, Lévy-Bruhl, Bayet, Belot, Durkheim and Rauh. It is 
shown that criticism of the tradition in ethical thinking takes two 
main forms: (i) by denying the possibility of moral philosophy as a 
science of duties, and (ii) by denying the deductive method in ethics. 
To its critics the view of ethics as a science of duty appears not rational 
but theological, and Kant was wrong in thinking that he was founding 
a rational ethics. M. Brochard’s conclusion is that a normative 
science of action is unthinkable, and in this he is supported by Lévy- 
Bruhl. The fundamental problem, viz., the possibility of a science 
of ends, is touched in a negative way by M. Belot when he maintains 
the complete heterogeneity of the terms ‘true’ and ‘moral,’ and 
pronounces the combination ‘theoretical ethics’ ridiculous (p. 311). 
M. Durkheim criticizes the deductive method, which formulates rules 
for all times and places, on the ground that it is based on the postulate 
of abstract human nature, and M. Belot on the ground that it negates 
the specificité of moral facts, and issues in the impossibility of 
distinguishing moral from immoral or morally indifferent activity. 
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The criticism is very obvious in the case of Kant. (One instinctively 
recalls Georg Simmel’s powerful indictment of Kant along identical 
lines.) The conclusion here is that morality does not depend for its 
existence upon speculative principles. It is not invented. It exists 
as given. 

The second chapter includes two articles, the first entitled: La 
science des moeurs, the second, Le probléme des fins. The former gives 
a general résumé of the views of MM. Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. 
According to M. Durkheim the morality of a people is constituted by 
concrete facts of a perfectly specific nature, to be studied wherever 
they occur by an autonomous science. More precisely, ethics deals 
with certain social phenomena—viz., certain judgments of men in 
society, of a practical and obligatory nature. These must be treated 
as natural phenomena, and the discovery of their laws is the business 
of ethics. It is possible that a general law may be discovered for all 
moral facts; but scientific procedure forbids us to presuppose this a 
priori—The second article takes up in detail, ‘The System of M. 
Durkheim in its historical evolution,”’ ‘‘ The thesis of M. Lévy-Bruhl,”’ 
and “The ideas of M. Bayet.”’ It will be enough to indicate the 
writer's conclusion. He maintains that neither M. Durkheim nor M. 
Lévy-Bruhl succeeds in basing a genuine moral philosophy on the 
study of moral practice. The former, maintaining the necessity 
of a solution to the problem of ends, really reaches his conclusions by 
the aid of ‘‘extra-sociological conceptions” (p. 384). His view is 
actually founded, not on a science of morals, but on a métamorale. 
Lévy-Bruhl on the other hand, unwilling to establish the final ends 
of human activity on metaphysical speculation, is forced to postulate 
these ends (pp. 398-9). M. Bayet is equally unsuccessful in resolving 
the problem by means of pure science. 

In the concluding chapter, entitled “‘Le probléme des fins dans la 
morale rationelle,’’ M. Lottin begins by stating wherein the problem 
consists. There are really, he maintains, two problems: (1) a prac- 
tical problem, having to do with the technical and pedagogical question 
of educating the will (what end do I desire to realize?); and (2) a 
theoretical one (what end ought I to realize?). The present inquiry 
is limited to the theoretical issue. The question is whether I can 
prove that I ought to will, and the answer is that the problem of duty 
is one that necessarily propounds itself before the tribunal of reflective 
reason. The problem of ethics is first of all theoretical. Before 
being practised morality should be known; and the writer commits 
himself to the somewhat unfortunate statement, which can hardly 
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be pressed: “‘le probléme moral reléve de la raison, tout comme les 
propositions de la géométrie.” 

The concluding portion of the essay deals with “the method which 
must be followed in order to resolve the problem of ends.” The 
difficulty confronting the sociologists has been that of deriving by 
any deductive method the actual content of morality from such a 
universal law of duty as the Kantian; and it was a consciousness of 
this difficulty that has led them to deny both the universal law and 
the deductive method. M. Lottin draws a distinction between a 
universal law in the de facto sense and the moral law which serves 
as a norm of action. In the second place, the question is raised whether 
social sanctions really cover mora! distinctions exactly. May there 
not be moral facts specifically individual? The conclusion is that 
legal sanction is an extraneous consideration from the specifically 
moral point of view. What is sanctioned may be so because it is 
moral, but it would remain moral even if it were not sanctioned. 
This brings us at once to the moral judgment, which is a psychological 
fact but is based on objective reason. Hence, just as there is a 
physical induction by which the sociologist seeks to discover real 
causes of real facts, so “there is a psychological or metaphysical 
induction, which seeks the why and the wherefore of our moral 
judgments” (p. 463). In his account of this M. Lottin begins with 
an assumption similar to that which Mill makes in formulating the 
problem of logic—the assumption that in its capacity to know the 
truth intelligence proceeds on evidence which may be either mediate or 
immediate. The latter sort of evidence gives us the form of morality, 
the former its matter. The formal principle is stated in terms redolent 
of Aristotle. There is the same use of teleology in defining the moral 
end, and of the conception of conformity to nature, the same epi- 
phenomenal view of pleasure. ‘Le bien est ce, qui est conforme a la 
nature de l’étre: ce jugement est immédiat et n'a rien de mystérieux.” 
“Le bien est donc la fin naturelle de |'étre ou ce qui s’'achemine vers 
cette fin. . . . Ce qui est conforme a la nature de l'homme, est bien 
moral, pose l'homme dans sa fin naturelle ou l’'y conduit, et est la 
source objective du plaisir moral"’ (pp. 464-5). Then follows a really 
significant point. In reply to the objection that such formulae tell 
us nothing as to the content of morality, the writer replies: (1) that 
while they may indeed be empty of matter, they are not empty of 
meaning (and their meaning is objective); (2) that there is no question 
of deducing the matter from the formula. The latter expresses only 
an objective relation of an ideal order. “. . . Si un acte est conforme 
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a ma nature, il est moralement bon. La vérité de cette proposition 
ne porte que sur la relation, non sur le premier terme.” The im- 
portance of this last statement will be seen at once if we consider that 
it really brings ethics into line with science in general, not indeed in 
the sense of the sociologists, but in respect of the real significance of 
both and of the difficulties with which they are beset. The crucial 
truth about all genuinely universal scientific judgments is that, so 
far as their applicability to a world of facts is concerned, they are 
strictly expressible only in hypotheticals, and this brings them exactly 
into line with ethics in the difficulty of relating form and matter.—As 
regards the question of matter, the writer maintains that certain acts 
are of directly moral significance, others are not. There is therefore 
room for intellectual doubt in the case of the latter. But, adds M. 
Lottin, doubt is capable of being resolved, and this once more is the 
business of reason. Reason has the two-fold function (1) of ‘delimit- 
ing’ the matter of morality, having regard to the circumstances of 
the case, and (2) of establishing (7. e. [p. 470] not deducing, but verify- 
ing) the objigatory character of ends that have been judged good or 
morally desirable in the light of the formal notion. ‘What are these 
deeds exacted by my nature? Certain of them appear immediately 
endowed with this [obligatory] character. In other cases proof is 
necessary. Among the latter certain acts, abstractly considered in 
view of their object, will succeed in presenting themselves as morally 
good, without appearing obligatory. But think of the individual man 
in certain personal circumstances, circumstances of time, place, etc. 
Then think of the acts involved. Consider them concretely in the 
light of their object. They will appear as demanded by the concrete 
nature of the man.” 

This brief outline will give some idea of the main features that dis- 
tinguish a really admirable attempt at a synthetic view of morality. 
The merit of the attempt is due to the jact that the writer, while 
dealing with the detail of modern controversy, is oriented throughout 
by the really great things in ethical thinking. He reads Kant with 
the eyes of Aristotle and Aristotle with the eyes of Kant, and he 
improves the position of both by bringing to bear upon it the results 
of recent attempts at a scientific analysis. In this way he succeeds 
in preserving what is most valuable in the classical tradition and 
presenting afresh, in a thoroughly original combination, the Good of 
Aristotle, the Obligatory of Kant, the content of morality as natural 
and the form as ideal—the whole being made accessible to man’s 


power of rational judgment. ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 
PRINCETON. 
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American Thought. By WooppripGe Ritey. New York, Henry 

Holt & Co., 1915.—pp. viii, 373. 

The scope and intention of Professor Riley's book is fairly indicated 
by the titles of his ten chapters. These are, in order: Puritanism, 
Early Idealism, Deism, Materialism, Realism, Transcendentalism, 
Evolutionism, Modern Idealism, Pragmatism, and Notes on the New 
Realism. Each of these chapters is in the form of an essay character- 
izing a metaphysical movement, sometimes a formal school, sometimes 
a dispersed sentiment. As the several movements are taken in the 
order of their introduction, the book has the general features of a 
history of American thought; and this historical character of the work 
is accentuated by its mode of treatment,—sketches of personalities 
and outlines of doctrines standing out above the vein of critical com- 
ment. There is also a typical developmental generalization, of the 
sort that lifts an historical work from mere chronicle to the field of 
theory: “In the seventeenth century we find men’s interest chiefly 
centered about God. In the eighteenth century that interest is 
twofold: it concerns itself with nature as well as with God. In the 
nineteenth century the interest has transferred itself mainly to nature. 
The same transfer of thought takes place in politics. In the seven- 
teenth century the interest centers in the king; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in both king and people; in the nineteenth century the people fill 
the foreground.”” This indicates the point of view from which 
Professor Riley conceives his work: metaphysical speculation in 
America must be interpreted against a background of social facts; 
in the earlier period these are predominantly political,—hence, his 
generalization; in the later period, of contemporary thought, physio- 
graphical and racial factors are made the stresses of differentiation. 
History as determined by environment is the motive by means of 
which the author would unify his subject. 

And yet this motive is by no means so important in the consequence 
as in the pronouncement. It maintains its pertinence in the initial 
chapters reasonably well, but it fades as the book progresses and is 
forgotten at the end. At the last, the character of thought itself is 
so complex that the greater complexity of the national conditions 
whence it emerges is not even imaginatively suggested, and the 
historical presuppositions of the work disappear. In fact, Professor 
Riley's book is somewhat readily divisible into two groups of essays— 
chapters I to VI, forming something short of half the text, being 
actuated by the historian’s consciousness, chapters VII to X, dealing 
with contemporary schools, being critical and at times controversial in 
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spirit. Doubtless this is natural enough (for it is no easy thing to 
maintain one’s contemporaries in perspective), but it spoils the 
historical unity of the work. 

Conceived as a history, there are other conspicuous lacks. To 
begin with, the book wants documentation. Few readers can be 
supposed to be acquainted with the whole body of literature, especially 
in that earlier field which Professor Riley has made distinctively his 
own, and none, | imagine, but would feel grateful for more liberal and 
explicit references and a more frequent citation of the ipsissima verba 
of the authors studied. Professor Riley employs the method of 
condensed paraphrase, frequently without citation of opus or locus, 
—a method which not only destroys harmony of style, owing to that 
imitative coloration of the phrasing which is inevitable to it, but which 
also, when as in this case the author mingles criticism with exposition, 
leads to exasperating uncertainties on the part of the reader. A 
thoroughly capable example of stylistic shoddiness, due to this method, 
is the paragraph on Witherspoon, pp. 127-128; and this is no solitary 
instance. As is the custom of the day, a ‘select bibliography’ is 
given at the end of the volume; but it is of no particular value in the 
reading of the text,—and in passing, it might be remarked that such 
bibliographies are of real assistance to students only when accompanied 
by notes characterizing the content and significance of the works cited. 

Even more serious, if the book is to be regarded as a history, are 
the defects of matter. Very likely there is no conspicuous metaphysical 
movement in America which Professor Riley has altogether missed 
(unless we regard some of the more popular religious philosophizing 
as metaphysics), but so far as the contemporary movements are 
concerned he has given accounts that are neither historically full nor 
proportionate. Names of not a few of the elder generation of living 
philosophers, who have done much to shape our thought, are conspicu- 
ously absent; books that have been the talk of their day, and are pre- 
sumably not yet forgotten, find no mention; the work of only one 
philosophical journal, and that one long defunct, is characterized; 
and viewing philosophy as predominantly the work of the chair in this 
country, Professor Riley’s academic map of the United States will be 
found to be sparsely dotted. Surely there is something approaching 
absurdity in endeavoring to give a historical view of American idealism 
on the sole basis of the work of Harris and Royce and Ladd; or in 
omitting from a characterization of contemporary thought the psycho- 
logical and epistemological contributions of men of the calibre of 
Marshall and Fullerton and Strong; or in ignoring Santayana in the 
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discussion of realism. But doubtless Professor Riley's reply would 
be that his American Thought is not a sketch of the history of philos- 
ophy in the United States, but a group of essays upon its characteristic 
phases. So conceived, it is a pleasure to own that the author has 
given us a stimulating and suggestive book. There are still defici- 
encies, if we judge by the title; for “American thought” suggests to 
the mind unprepared many other forms of mental activity besides the 
metaphysical,—political, social, scientific, aesthetic.—which must be 
taken into any complete account of the national mind, even on its 
speculative side, and which Professor Riley leaves untouched. But 
within the metaphysical field which alone he cultivates, he has missed 
no movement of importance; he has succeeded in bringing out the 
various lines of thought with definition; and it is surely a valuable ex- 
ercise for any thinker to see his problems in the light of the body of 
ideas with which custom and tradition have surrounded him. 
The program of the book might be expressed in some such fashion 
as this: The seventeenth century brought Calvinistic theism to the 
New World shores, but Calvinistic predestinarianism and _ self- 
depreciation could not persistently thrive in the free and vital life 
of a nature-conquering race. Hence, in the eighteenth century 
Calvinism rapidly succumbed to the optimistic deism of English and 
the free-thinking materialism of French importation. Scotch realism, 
the next comer, likewise found a friendly soil in a country whose 
problems were mainly outward and material, while Berkeleyan 
idealism was suffocated for want of a congenial atmosphere of inner 
subtlety. Nevertheless, Puritanism had in itself an ineradicable 
spark of the idealistic fire, and this, new-colored with optimism, burst 
into the brilliantly variegated transcendentalist nature-worship of the 
Concord school, our first “native philosophy.” But the turn of 
attention, from God to nature, was fatal to a consistent idealism; and 
here the conflict of science and religion emerges, immensely intensified 
by the reception of the Darwinian doctrine and the Spencerian philos- 
ophy of evolution. In this we find the entire stress of thought laid 
on the material universe, with the spiritual disappearing. Meantime, 
however, German immigration had brought the fatherland’s idealism 
into prospect, and at least the universities were captivated by the 
theorizings of the philosophers of the absolute, first acclimated by 
Harris, then romanticized by Royce, and finally critically adapted 
to the scientific spirit by Ladd. But in all this there was as yet no 
national American philosophy; transcendentalism was native, but 
adapted only to New England; the others were importations. Pro- 
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fessor Riley gives us the impression that all along the soul of the nation 
had been longing for a philosophy that it could call its own, dissatisfied 
with Old World offerings, blindly fumbling for its own inmost possi- 
bilities. At last its eyes are opened and national thought “emerges 
triumphantly in pragmatism,” the philosophy of the practical. 
Peirce, Dewey and James represent the successively logical, social and 
emotional steps in the development of this philosophy—a development 
which, as our author sees it, represents the decline from science to 
temperament, from reason to jubilation. Yet even here the tale is 
not ended. In pragmatism, to be sure, we have at last a true all- 
American philosophy, suited to our practical and boisterous life; but 
we live in hurrying times, and the twentieth century cannot be 
expected to remain content with anything that harks back to the 
fin de sitcle. Neo-realism is the newest of schools, and, if we may 
draw inferences from impressions, it is the one which, in our author's 
opinion, strikes a final and authentic note,—as it were, a precocious 
child austerely reprimanding its befuddled masters. 

I see that I have been led into metaphor. The reader of Professor 
Riley's last chapters will hardly wonder at this, for he will have just 
turned from such a display of figurative discourse as leaves the mind 
bewildered with its own illumination. Apparently the quiet vocabu- 
lary of reason is regarded as no fitting vehicle for a true impression of 
current American thought; we must never forget the land in which 
we live; and so, in place of logical analysis of doctrine, we are familiar- 
ized with the clatter of cash-register and ticker, the hoot of the klaxon, 
and the jangling cant of politics and enterprise. The style gives all 
the breathless suspense of the ‘movie,’ but it also gives one the 
cinema's uneasy suspicion of having lost the substance of the show,— 
in this case, the sense of the argument. Doubtless Professor Riley 
does not expect anyone to accept his characterizations of the several 
philosophies as more than sketches, drawn with a touch of the car- 
toonist exaggeration; and doubtless he will be very well content to 
leave in his reader’s mind the image his book suggests to me—of a 
somewhat impudent child precociously lecturing his elders,—always 
with the proviso that the lectures are interesting. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
H. B. ALEXANDER. 
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History of Psychology. A Sketch and an Interpretation. By JAMES Marx 
Batpwin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1913.—2 vols., 
pp. 382. 

This little book (a contribution to the series, A History of the Sciences) 
will doubtless be received with varying emotions by different readers,— 
probably with more interest and satisfaction by the philosopher than by the 
professed psychologist. 

For one thing, if it does not indicate a distinct disenchantment with the 
psychology that calls itself scientific, it at least accords it a very modest place. 
Again, both the amount of space given to modern psychology and the topics 
selected for treatment, are bound to meet with severe criticism. 

The history of psychology, the author holds, is concerned with ‘the dif- 
ferent ways in which men have looked upon the mind, or self or thought- 
principle’ (p. 1). Modern Psychology, though based on sounder data, 
acquired by safer methods, sums up what we think and think we have a right 
to think about the self or soul. Like the others it is still an interpretation of 
mind. This broad view of the subject is further justified by the fact that 
“although the narrower, scientific interpretation of mind plays an important 
réle, it is doubtful whether it is as influential practically as the mystical and 
unscientific views which arose earlier and dominated human thought for 
long ages"’ (Vol. I, p. 15). 

This broader conception has in the main dominated such histories as we 
already have—for instance, those of Dessoir and Harms; and, like theirs, 
Baldwin's work is in good part a history of philosophy from a special point 
of view. In this respect, in the view of the present writer, the treatment, 
such as it is, is wholly competent, although the author himself lays no claim 
to special knowledge. In one respect, the work is admirably done. While the 
great conceptions and discoveries of this thinker and that are mentioned, 
they are with considerable skill kept subordinate throughout to the theory 
of the ‘mental principle’ itself. Baldwin has had the advantage of the work 
of these other historians, and as a result, it may be unhesitatingly said, the 
material is much better organized than in the histories that have preceded. 

The principle of classification of epochs and periods is, of course, the writer’s 
own. He uses his genetic principle of ‘recapitulation’ in a thoroughgoing 
way. Three epochs, prelogical (primitive), spontaneous (Greek), and re- 
flective (modern), belong to the history of thought and the history of the 
person alike. The first he describes as a period of ‘psychosophy,’ borrowing 
Dessoir’s term, and is emotional and mystical in character, corresponding to 
the practical and a-dualistic period of the child’s apprehension of the self. 
The Greek period is still unscientific—unreflective in the sense that the view 
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of the self is not exact and critical, but remains subordinate to the larger view 
of the world or nature taken as a whole. It has three periods: the projective 
or Pre-socratic, the Socratic or subjective, and the objective or Aristotelean. 
In the mediaeval or ‘substantive’ period the distinction between mind and 
body becomes fundamental and culminates in the explicit dualism of Descartes. 
The modern period is characterized by a reflective and scientific interpretation 
of this dualism, mind and body having become explicit presuppositions of 
reflection. Baldwin's interpretation of the entire movement as one of growing 
dualism, while in accord with the genetic rule of interpretation, is not, he is 
careful to point out, in any sense due to it, both Harms and Klemm having 
made it central in their interpretation. The analogy with the progress of 
individual thought merely reinforces traditional interpretation, as for instance 
that which finds in Socrates the transition, by way of the Sophistic reaction, 
to subjectivism and idealism. 

I have already spoken of the dissent which the treatment of modern psy- 
chology is bound to raise. The author recognizes the embarrassment that 
arises from the variety of problems and wealth of results of nineteenth century 
psychology. The treatment must be decidedly selective, and the selection, 
here as elsewhere, is made with a view to illustrating further the interpretation 
which looks upon psychology as ‘“‘a body of knowledge and theory about the 
mental principle or self.’ This portion, covering about one-third of the 
book, discusses first “general points of view” and, second, “special lines of 
work,” 

Distinctively modern psychology has its origin, according to Baldwin, in 
two factors: the Locke-Hume motif, which is personal and individual, and the 
Rosseau-Comte motif, which is social and collective (Vol. II, p. 44). To these 
he seems to ascribe about equal importance. ‘‘ Philosophical psychology since 
Kant, in so far as it has issued in any distinctively ‘contemporary view of 
mind,’ holds what may be called the ‘actuality’ theory (Vol. II, p. 160). 
The present day has seen the refined and reflective restatement of older 
theories, but it has its own preferences as well. The pendulum swung widely 
to the left when the new nerve psychology substituted the brain for the mind, 
touched the middle point in the theory of psycho-physical parallelism, and 
in the present decade is swinging to the right in the reinstatement of the 
spiritual theory.” 

As for special lines of work, the main topics are, Physiological and Experi- 
mental Psychology, Genetic Psychology, Social Psychology, and Affective 
Psychology. While the first is in the main given what seems to be its proper 
perspective, it is yet perhaps the least satisfactory section. The results may 
indeed be, as the author says, “broadly considered, disappointing,”’ but the 
few paragraphs given to psycho-physics and mental chronometry can scarcely 
be said to give an adequate view of the experimental side. There is, for in- 
stance, no hint that reaction experiments are more than mental chronometry. 
Attention is not mentioned in the experimental section. There is no sugges- 
tion that experiment has ever been applied to the ‘higher mental processes’ 
and the practical applications of experimental psychology are not mentioned. 
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The genetic and social sides of psychology naturally receive full and ade- 
quate treatment. Here the author writes with sympathy and authority 
and the result is an admirable summary. Under Affective Psychology are 
included, somewhat arbitrarily, a variety of topics, such as Kinaesthesis and 
the theory of emotion, Affective Revival and Affective Logic, Attention, 
Einfihlung, etc. The author finds the revolt against intellectualist theories of 
feeling, led by Ribot, one of the most important movements in modern 
psychology and makes it an important element in his own philosophy of 
Pancalism. 

This is to be sure a most inadequate summary of this part of the book, and 
is, indeed, likely to suggest its weak rather than its strong points. It is only 
fair to say that when the principle of selection is borne in mind, this treatment 
of special topics appears in better perspective than a mere summary would 
indicate. This effect increases upon a second reading. 

The last two chapters give a ‘genetic interpretation’ of man’s thought about 
the mind. It is interesting to note the author's final characterization of the 
reflective period in psychology from this point of view. ‘‘ Modern psychology 
merely reflects the alternatives which philosophy has worked out in its various 
systems, so far as these concern the mind. It is with respect solely to variety 
and refinement of enterprise, to richness of data and power of criticism, that 
advance and novelty appear. It is in becoming completely self-conscious 
that it corresponds to the reflective period of the individual. The choice, 
among these varied alternatives—as for instance the rationalistic, positivistic, 
immediatistic attitudes toward the mind, is, for modern culture and for the 
individual thought alike, largely a matter of temperament” (Vol. II, p. 197). 

The book is clearly written and readable throughout, has a good index and 
bibliography, and is adorned with portraits of leading thinkers, reproduced 
by permission of the Open Court Publishing Co. It is to be welcomed, not 
only as a really usable history of psychology, but as a book which, read in 
connection with courses in general psychology, may be expected to give life 
and interest to many problems otherwise meaningless. 

M. URBAN. 
Trinity COLLEGE. 


A History of Psychology. By Otto Kitemm. Authorized Translation with 
Annotations by Emm Cart Witm and Rupotr PintNer. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914.—pp. xvi, 380. 

The writer of a history of psychology has considerable liberty in the selec- 
tion of his material, for, as Ebbinghaus once remarked, “ psychology has a 
long past but a brief history." Indeed, one is inclined to doubt if the time is 
yet ripe for an historical approach to its problems. A perusal of the volume 
before us does not entirely dispel this doubt. Many will find the selection of 
topics arbitrary, and will seek in vain for certain evidences of systematic 
development which an historical survey might be expected to reveal. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first treats of the general 
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tendencies of psychology, the second of the development of the fundamental 
concepts of psychology, while the third aims to sketch a history of the most 
important psychological theories. In the first part we find metaphysical 
and empirical psychology contrasted. Dualism and monism are taken as the 
categories which provide the metaphysical bases of the science. The dis- 
cussion is hardly adequate. The brevity with which the views of ancient and 
modern philosophers are presented renders the account less satisfying than 
that which can be secured from the average student’s history of philosophy. 
Neither here nor elsewhere in the volume is the important problem of the 
body and mind relation mentioned. Under the heading, Empirical Psychology, 
is traced the historical development of descriptive and explanatory psy- 
chology. The latter culminates with a section devoted to experimental 
psychology. Beginning with the contributions of Weber and Fechner, the 
experiments on reaction-time, sense perception, and the determination of 
threshold values are the ones chiefly emphasized. One misses a reference to 
the epoch-making experiments of Ebbinghaus on memory. Some space is 
devoted to Ach’s work in establishing the awareness of meaning and relation, 
but unfortunately the statement of his differentiation of these two forms of 
imageless content is made ambiguous through an evident error in translation. 

Part II traces the emergence of psychology as a science, the history of the 
concept of consciousness and its definition, the classification of the contents of 
consciousness, psychological methods and measurement. Two chapters are 
mainly devoted to the work of Fechner and the subsequent modifications of 
his results. In Part III the most important psychological theories concern sen- 
sation, spatial perception, feeling and volition. Under the heading Theories 
of Sensation the history of the doctrine of specific energy is developed and 
this is followed by descriptions of modern theories of vision and audition. 
Theories of spatial perception appear in a more distinctly historical setting, 
and several interesting pre-scientific notions on the subject are recounted. 
The theories of feeling are chiefly contemporaneous, while those of volition 
give scope for developing various aspects of the problem of freedom. 

The volume is translated into clear and readable English. Not having 
access to the German original the reviewer is unable to comment upon the 
fidelity of translation. A few apparent inconsistencies may, however, be 
noted. Johannes Miiller, the physiologist, to whom frequent reference is 
made, appears most frequently as Johann. ‘“‘Schulze-Aenesidemus” has a 
strange look, and a later reference to “‘Schulze"’ fails to identify the two as 
referring each to G. E. Schulze. A reference to “the fantastic nature philos- 
ophy of Timaeus”’ is questionable in view of the greater importance attaching 
to the name of the creator of this character, Plato. Ebbinghaus’s briefer 
Psychology is twice cited from the original abridged version of Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, although the English translation would have been a more useful 
reference. Certain citations of works in German translation might have been 
amended to indicate the equally accessible originals. 

R. M. OcpEn. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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The Theory of Beauty. By E. F. Carritt. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1914.—pp. 304. 

The purpose of this volume is to show that divergent systems of aesthetics 
“are all intelligible attempts to state the same experience.’’ The result ad- 
duced is “that in the history of aesthetic we may discover a growing consensus 
of emphasis upon the doctrine that all beauty is the expression of what may 
be generally called emotion, and that all such expression is beautiful.’ In 
the first chapter, on the subject-matter of aesthetics, two guiding principles 
are set forth: first, that beauty is what pleases in the mere contemplation, and, 
second, “‘that it takes two, a subject and an object to make beauty, but the 
object and our reception of it cannot be thus considered apart and in abstrac- 
tion.”". The second chapter, on the method of aesthetics, is mainly negative 
in its treatment of misconceptions whereby aesthetics is taken as a substitute 
for art, for genius, for taste, as impossible,—by reason of the irrationality of 
their subject,—or as a loose physiological consideration of aesthetic perception. 
The misleading exclusion of nature from aesthetics is also discussed in con- 
nection with those methods of attack which emphasize imitation, the moraliz- 
ing purpose and technique in art. 

The following six chapters examine critically as many different theories of 
beauty. The first is the ‘hedonistic-moral’ theory, ascribed to Plato in his 
treatment of beauty as educative. The second is the ‘realistic-typical’ 
theory, for which Plato is also responsible in his doctrine of imitation. Modern 
instances of both points of view are given. ‘Intellectualist’ theories, as 
exemplified by Kant and Hegel, and ‘emotionalist’ theories such as are 
advanced by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche follow, while the ‘expressionist’ 
theory of Croce forms a climax, it being the theory to which the author gives 
his chief support. One important phase of Croce’s aesthetic is, however, 
rejected, namely, the identification of intuition with expression. This prin- 
ciple, advanced by Croce as essential to a subjective idealism, is criticised both 
on empirical and on theoretical grounds. Empirically, it is maintained that 
some intuitions appear to be unemotional and hence cannot be expressed. 
Theoretically, it would seem that an expression to be communicative must 
imply the perception of a really existing medium, which in turn would be an 
intuition not itself expressed. The last argument points not only to the 
existence of intuitions unexpressed, but it is also fatal to the subjective idealism 
advanced as the reason for identifying intuition with expression. 

A chapter on the sublime deals with the ambiguity of current theories on 
this subject, and concludes that the essence of the sublime consists in the 
triumph of beauty over the uncongenial, whether it be such because of an 
external hostile relation to the human will, or because of an extrinsic treat- 
ment of the subject, i. ¢., as it may appear to us, rather than as it is in and for 
itself. A chapter is devoted to the inseparability of form and expression, 
another to criticism of the Einfiihlung theory. The latter is regarded as at 
best a vague attempt to describe what the expression theory has more aptly 
incorporated as its basic principle,—namely, that “we can find expressed in 
art only what we ourselves have somehow experienced.” 
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The following brief excerpts will serve to summarize the point of view at- 
tained by the author in his concluding chapter:—‘“ That of which we are aware 
. .. is not thereby beautiful; it only becomes so when it is contemplated 
without practical interest, without scientific abstraction, and without exis- 
tential judgment, as the pure expression of emotion.”” ‘The experience of 
beauty is an activity, and hence in its own way good and pleasant. . . . Its 
activity is contemplation of passion, . . . in it we embody or express in sensible 
form our feelings; bring before our minds for contemplation what we had 
already somehow been or done.”’ The volume is attractively written. It 
suggests wide and appropriate reading on the subject together with much 
acute and sympathetic reasoning. The theories presented are all treated 
with a nice regard for their respective merits. The work as a whole is saved 
from too great technicality of treatment by the abundance of well-chosen 
illustrative material, chiefly from the poets. This imparts a freshness to the 
style, and constantly reminds the reader that he is dealing with the concrete 
elements of beauty, rather than with the prosaic details of philosophic theory. 

R. M. OGpEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Art in Education and Life. Henry Davies. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams 

and Company.—pp. xii, 334. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the introduction by Professor George 
Trumbull Ladd, “to emphasize the essential character of education as involving 
feeling, judgment and the higher perceptions which relate to the beautiful in 
nature and art (p. viii), can scarcely be commended too highly. The author's 
preface which follows is entirely reassuring and very interesting. The experi- 
ence of the author during his teaching at college, “that the educated young 
men who came to me, among their many fine qualities of mind, were singularly 
lacking in sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling in matters pertaining to art 
and beauty"’ (p. ix), must harmonize with the judgment of many another 
college teacher. The conclusion stated on page ten of the preface that the 
responsibility for this discouraging state of affairs rests upon the public 
school is about as true and about as false as similar judgments placing responsi- 
bility for similar defects in all manner of subjects upon the school lower down. 
The college teacher has a well established reputation for tracing all the de- 
ficiencies found among his students to the public school. In the present case 
the criticism seems well founded, for the American public school, especially 
the primary and small school, has given but little effort to the cultivation of 
taste. That it is rapidly turning to this task is indicated by the number of 
recent books written on the subject of art in the school. 

Chapter I1I—The Aesthetic Resources of the Schools—calls attention to 
the possibility of making the building, grounds, play, and work contribute to 
the cultivation of good taste. Chapter VI, entitled Democracy and Art, 
is interesting for its criticism of the current ideals, or lack of ideals, in democ- 
racy. Excellently conceived as the purpose of the book is the execution 
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is not what one would desire. Little or nothing is added to our growing 
literature on the subject and the book will be peculiarly irritating to those 
familiar with the generally approved practices of book making. Quotations 
are given throughout without complete references: the schematic headings 
and sub-headings add nothing to clearness and detract from beauty. A book 
concerned with such a subject should also set a better example of book binding 
and printing. A bibliography of no particular value is added; also an index. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 
Smita COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

Naturalism and Agnosticism. Fourth Edition. By JAMEs Warp. London, 
A. & C. Black, 1915.—pp. xvi, 623. $3.25. 

Modern Philosophers. By Haratp H6rrpinc. Translated by ALFRED C. 
Mason. London, Macmillan and Co., 1915.—pp. xii, 317. $1.40. 

Societal Evolution. By ALBert GALLOWAY KELLER. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1915.—pp. ix, 338. $1.50. 

Principles of Understanding. By HENRY Sturt. Cambridge, The University 
Press, 1915.—pp. xiv, 299. 

What Should I Believe. By GeorGe TruMBULL Lapp. New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1915.—xiii, 275. $1.50 net. 

German Philosophy and Politics. By Joun Dewey. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1915.—pp. 132. $1.25 net. 

The Limitations of Science. By Louis TrencHarp More. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1915.—pp. 268. $1.50 net. 

The Social Problem. By C. A. ELtwoop. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1915.—pp. 255. $1.25. 

Hume's Place in Ethics. By EpNa AsToN SHEARER. Bryn Mawr, Bryn 
Mawr College, 1915.—pp. 86. 

War and the Ideal of Peace. By Henry RutGers MARSHALL. New York, 
Duffield and Company, 1915.—pp. 234. $1.25 net. 

Trends of Thought and Christian Truth. By Joun A. W. Haas. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1915.—pp. 329. $1.50 net. 

Psychology and Parenthood. By H. Appincton Bruce. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1915.—pp. 293. $1.25 net. 

Religious Values and Intellectual Consistency. By Epwarp HARTMAN REISNER. 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. 
XIX, No. 1. New York, The Science Press, 1915.—pp. 59. 

Militancy versus Civilisation. By ALFRED W. TitLetr. London, P. S, 
King and Son, 1915.—pp. 59. 

Goethe. By Paut Carus. Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co., 1915.—pp. 357. 

Le Dualisme et le Théisme de Kant. Par Marin Steranescu. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1915.—pp. 103. 

Le Dualisme logique. Par MARIN STEFANESCU. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1915.— 
pp. iv, 197. 
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La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote. Par Jacques CHEVALIER. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1915.—pp. 303. 

Etude critique de L'Axiochos. Par Jacques Cuevatier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1915.—pp. 144. 

Die Ethik und der Krieg. Von Oswatp Kiure. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1915.— 
PP- 44- 

Una nuova fase dell’'Economica Politica. Di N. R. D’Atronso. Milano, 
Societa Editrice Libraria, 1915.—pp. 62. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


(Aspreviations.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
de Fs. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Met. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; 
Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl.: 
Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. } 


On the Experience of Time. Bertranp RussELt. The Monist, XXV, 2, 


pp. 212-233. 

This article contains an exposition of the following definitions and proposi- 
tions. Definitions: (1) Sensation is a certain relation of subject and object, 
involving a kind of acquaintance with particulars which enables us to know 
that they are at the present time. (2) Sense-data belonging to one (momen- 
tary) total experience are said to be present to their subject in the experience 
in which they are objects. (3) Simultaneity is a relation among entities, which 
holds between objects present to a given subject in a single experience. (4) 
Now means “simultaneous with this,” where ‘this’ is an object of sensation of 
which I am aware. (5) The present time is a class of all entities that are now. 
(6) Immediate memory is a relation which we have to an object which has been 
a sense-datum, but is now felt as past, though still given in acquaintance. (7) 
Succession is a relation which may hold between two parts of a sensation; it 
may be immediately experienced, and extended by inference to cases where 
one or both of the terms of the relation are not present. (8) Of two events 
succeeding each other, the first is called earlier and the second /ater. (9) An 
event which is earlier than the whole of the present is called past, and an 
event which is later than the whole of the present is called future. Proposi- 
tions: (A) Simultaneity and succession both give rise to transitive relations, 
while simultaneity is symmetrical, and succession asymmetrical, or at least 
gives rise to an asymmetrical relation defined in terms of it. This proposition 
is required for the construction of the physical time-series. (B) What is 
remembered is past. (C) When a change is immediately experienced in 
sensation, parts of the present are earlier than other parts. (D) If a, 6, andc 
succeed each other rapidly, a and 6 may be parts of one sensation, and likewise 
b and ¢, while a and ¢ are not parts of one sensation, but a is remembered when 
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cis present in sensation. Thus the relation of “belonging to the same present” 
is not transitive. The last three propositions are chiefly concerned with 


mental time. 
Sun Hv. 


The Postulates of Deductive Logic. THroporE DE Lacuna. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XII, 9, pp. 225-236. 

Mathematics fixes the meaning of symbols, (1) by definition in terms of 
symbols whose meaning is already fixed; (2) by exhibition of a set of standard 
formulae (postulates) in which the symbols occur. External connections as 
of words with things and feelings are so far as possible avoided. It is now 
recognized that all the branches of pure mathematics spring from the postu- 
lates of deductive logic. In geometry, which is one of the pattern sciences 
after which deductive logic is modeled, the postulates must be stated chiefly 
in the ‘indefinables’ used in ordinary discourse, and are properly to be regarded 
as the intelligible description of a certain class of relations. But the complete 
description of a class of relations is its definition, so that even those indefinables 
such as ‘point’ and ‘between,’ peculiar to geometry, are not absolutely in- 
definable, but are assumed as such for the science. The set of postulates by 
means of which the employment of the indefinables is fixed reduces to an 
instance of the first mode, mentioned above, of fixing the employment of 
symbols. Even if we were to work out a mathematical logic without knowing 
the meaning of its symbols, we must (1) use the ordinary rules of logic and 
the forms of our common speech in formulating directions for the handling 
of symbols; and we must (2) state eventually the meaning of the symbols, 
unless we are to be satisfied with a nonsensical result. So deductive logic 
must put the interpretation of its symbols before all else, and in so doing must 
employ common speech, making meanings as clear as possible by use of the 
dictionary. This process is not a mere concession to practical expediency 
but an essential propaedeutic to the system of logic. In systems such as 
those of M. Couturat and Messrs. Whitehead and Russell, certain postulates, 
such as the principles of deduction and substitution, are put into words instead 
of into symbols. But these principles might just as well be expressed in 
symbols, if it were borne in mind that the process of manipulating them is 
a process of deductive inference. Whitehead and Russell speak of “the first 
assumptions . . . that are required to make deduction possible.” But if 
deduction were not already possible, no array of assumptions could make it so. 

Marion D. CRANE. 


The Social Origin of Absolute Idealism. Grorce H. Sapine. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., Vol. XII, 7, pp. 169-177. 

T. H. Green speaks of the new conception of freedom and right as one of 
the influences leading to the reconstruction of moral ideasin England. Against 
the laissez-faire ideal, or notion of negative freedom popular in the first half 
of the 19th century, there was a revolt in English literature, politics, and 
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philosophy, expressing itself, for example, in liberal legislation between 1870 
and 1880. There arose a newer ideal of positive freedom,—. e., an equality 
of opportunity to possess and enjoy the benefits of a civilized standard of life. 
This ideal the self-realization ethics of the English idealists was undoubtedly 
intended to theorize. These men were especially important for their criticism 
of hedonistic individualism. Green pointed out that desires are not for 
pleasures but for objects, and that these objects are inevitably social. Society 
indeed depends on the consciousness of a common good shared by its members, 
so that political institutions depend primarily not upon power but upon will. 
Not only is consciousness the organ of social relations, but the development of 
consciousness depends on social relations. Social recognition of rights and 
obligations develops individuality. The relations of individuals in society 
cannot then be understood as individualism would have it, in terms of physical 
categories. For the interpretation of consciousness new categories must be 
found. Unfortunately the English idealists interpreted it in terms of German 
absolutism, so that society for them tended to become an absolute, in which 
the individual finds his station. Bradley develops this tendency in his 
Ethical Studies. It has its source in absolutistic logic, which maintains that 
there can be no relation without inclusion in an overlapping unity. But 
as a matter of fact in social relationships between conscious individuals the 
unity and the relations are identical, and the inclusion is perhaps no more than 
a figure of speech. The individual in many cases must make rather than find 
his station. Upon this necessity rests the value and proof of positive freedom. 
Marion D. CRANE. 


A Revision of Imageless Thought. R.S. Woopwortu. Psych. Rev., XXII, 

1, pp. I-27. 

Attempts have been made to explain away imageless thought. Wundt's 
view of it as a ‘total feeling’ is hardly adequate, since a thought can be so 
definitely present in mind before it is expressed that it is the same thought 
in whatever language it is put. Nor does the presence of images and sensa- 
tions in most thoughts prove that they are essential. Titchener’s account of 
imageless thought as a limiting case of practice on the way to automatism 
neglects the positive side of practice, namely, that the blending of parts into 
more inclusive units must be effected by keen attention. In fact, new ideas 
usually occur to one without imagery. It is often objected that to describe 
a thought process as a thought of some object is information and not 
description. But this assumes that description can only be in sensory terms. 
In fact, even a description of imagination or perception must be stated in 
terms of an object, and not stated as a juxtaposition of elements. To meet 
the objection to the distinction between sensory and nonsensory contents, a 
positive theory of imageless thought will be given. The data of thought are 
largely memory content, and this has been found to be often imageless. The 
writer has found that nothing is recalled except such ‘facts’ as have been 
noted, some of which are imaginal, but others are not. As the facts need not 
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be recalled in the original setting, it depends upon the nature of them whether 
the recall is imaginal or imageless. From the above, it is proposed to formu- 
late a hypothesis that all recall is of facts previously noted, freed from their 
original setting. Objections from reports of images as being ‘fully equivalent 
to actual experience"’ can be explained away. Recent studies of memory show 
that memorizing depends upon specific reactions on the material, by noting 
its features. An experiment the writer has made shows that mere contiguity, 
or ‘movement of attention,’ or ‘will to remember,’ is not a sufficient condition 
for memorizing, and that there must be a specific reaction upon the relation 
to be memorized. Experiments with learning of nonsense drawings by T. V. 
Moore, etc., show that a non-sensory analysis of the drawing is more im- 
portant than visualization. The theory offered here may be called the mental 
reaction theory. The perceptual reaction is not an image, but each reaction 
contributes a specific content. With regard to the question of patterns in 
sensory complexes, this theory is the same as the theory of synergy, as opposed 
to the theories of synthesis or apperception and of systasis. The pattern is 
numerically distinct from the sensory elements. From the psychophysical 
point of view, sensation is a primary response to stimulus and perception a 
secondary response, which follows the former so closely that there is a fusion 
between the two, which makes them hard to distinguish. 
Yuen R. 


Practical versus Literal Truth, Durant Drake. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., Vol. XII, 9, pp. 236-243. 

There is apparently no way to avoid ambiguity between practical and literal 
truth, since a figurative or exaggerated statement often conveys truth which 
could not be put so effectively in literal form. Compare for example the 
forceful if inexact declaration, ‘‘ Where there's a will there’s a way,”’ with the 
literal statement, “If you would find a way, you must have the will to find it.’’ 
Many dogmas, such as that of justification by faith, cannot be taken literally, 
and yet by suggestion to the convert they release a power very efficient in prac- 
tical life. The uncritical believer often sees deeper into life than the sceptic. 
Recognition of these two differing uses of language might do away with the 
confusion encountered in pragmatism. If a belief works, there must indeed 
be truth in it, although literally taken it may not be true, and when so taken 
may stand in the way of sound historical or cosmological judgments. Let us 
at least be tolerant of those who cling to old forms which they no longer 
accept literally, in order to keep alive certain experiences. 

Marion D. CRANE. 


L'Originalité et L' Universalité dans L’Art. A. Joussatn. Rev. Ph., LXXIX, 
3, Pp. 231-260. 
The work of art is a résumé of the life of the artist, since he puts his knowl- 
edge of life into it. For this reason the masterpieces of art are the work of 
mature life. Even in depicting the life of another, the artist puts himself 
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into his work. For this reason, all the works of a particular artist have a 
character in common, which is the expression of his originality. A work of 
art is universal, as well as original. It speaks a language which appeals to all 
men. How can originality and universality be united in this intimate way, 
since they seem opposed? An answer to the question involves a study of the 
aesthetic sentiments. Psychologists have represented the aesthetic emotions 
as disinterested. But they are related to desire and instinct, and even to the 
sentiment of utility, as is revealed by our habit of attributing beauty to 
means which are well adapted to their ends. All aesthetic emotion is related 
to desire. What satisfies desire, or benefits the organism, is most apt to be 
beautiful. The love of beauty does not, then, as Schopenhauer would say, 
result from the negation of the will to live. On the contrary, we find ourselves 
in the work of art, we embody ourselves in it, and thus raise our lives to a 
higher plane. For we pass beyond mere desire, and become subordinated 
to the object. The sentiment ci beauty is the realization of the self in the 
object contemplated, and its connection with desire is found in the fact that 
we sympathize most easily with what satisfies our desires. In desire, however, 
we seek the object which will satisfy; when we admire an object, we already 
possess it. The aesthetic sentiment is not desire as such, but is the love 
excited in us by the objectification of the desirable object. This relation of 
desire to the object is an unconscious one, and forgetfulness of self in the object 
is what constitutes the chief characteristic of the aesthetic emotion. We tend 
unconsciously to reproduce the emotions which we have had before, and art 
gives satisfaction to this tendency. The love of the beautiful is therefore 
based on our unconscious unity with things, in which we identify ourselves 
with the world, and feel at harmony with it. Every one of our perceptions, 
of course, has about it a great deal of memory material. The concentration of 
a plurality of experiences into the unity of instantaneous vision may be called 
intuition. This is an interpretation of reality in functions of the past. Every 
man must interpret nature in the light of his own experiences, and the depth 
and extent of his life will determine the breadth of his interpretations. A man 
is born into an environment whose influence he cannot wholly escape, and his 
art will have points in common with that of his age and country. On the 
other hand, his own will to live will express itself in reaction against the en- 
vironment. In the last analysis, man and his environment are complementary, 
and the individual's environment is the world as interpreted by him. In this 
interpretation intellect plays a smaller role than intution. The great genius 
is never moved by intellect alone, but allows his nature to express itself 
spontaneously, and intuitively. Art, then, is inseparable from will, and 
originality and universality are compatible because the nature of man is 
conformable to the nature of the world, and he is able to conceive and express 


in some measure the spirit of the living whole. 
D. T. Howarp. 
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Nietzsche's Moral Aim and Will to Power. WitLtiaAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 

Int. J. E., XXV, 3, pp. 372-403. 

The aim of this article is to correct certain current misconceptions of 
Nietzschian philosophy—among others that his ideal is mere power, that 
might makes right, that the ‘blond beast’ is his ideal of manhood. Extracts 
from the middle and later period of his writing will perhaps serve this purpose: 
Force is to be revered only so far as reason blends with it. Authority in order 
to command others is not desirable. ‘It costs dear to come to power: power 
makes stupid (verdummt).”” ‘To rule and help the highest thought to victory— 
that is the only thing that could interest me in Germany.” And it is presum- 
ably of Bismarck that he says: “Rule? Force my type on others? Horrible! 
Is not my happiness just in contemplating a variety of types?’’ Nature as 
such never was Nietzsche’s model, nor adjustment to nature his moral ideal. 
He believes in different levels of power. Animal force becomes spiritual. 
Morality, the law of group life, no less than intelligence, is a means to power. 
Yet society is not the highest level of human life. Great individuals spring 
from and rise above society. Beyond the comprehension of most of us, they 
are half like Epicurean gods in their loneliness and solitude. Each new level 
of power rises from the level beneath it, the present level being a means to 
that highest reach of life, the superman. Power only can attain this goal. 
Good is “all that increases the feeling of power, the will to power, power itself 
in man."" Life requires effort, and higher life higher effort and greater will to 
live. Here we have the antithesis of Schopenhauer, of Buddhism, and of 
certain types of Christianity. Great individuals tend to stand alone. Gre- 
gariousness is the measure of weakness. This is the reason that Nietzsche 
rates aristocratic morality higher than mass morality. It is the morality 
which has identified itself with this latter class that he repudiates. He prefers 
the morality of such men as Plato and Heraclitus—the morality of men who 
would naturally have ruled. He despises those who depend on glory, on 
vanity, on hypocrisy, on fear, on mere prudence—all those qualities which 
look to others for nourishment, which show lack of self-dependence and original 
creative force. His strong man does not gain power for the sake of luxuries; 
he would then be weak. Nor is he a swashbuckler. He can “lead a cause, 
carry out a resolve, be loyal to an idea.” ‘There is force" says Nietzsche, 
“in mildness and quietness.’ To have complete power over a person we must 
win his heart. Higher power also makes the cruder power unnecessary. 
Machines shall work for man while he becomes stronger—more spiritual. 
The function of the philosopher is not merely to describe things as they are, but 
to make what is and was the basis of creating the future. To think is to grasp 
things in order to get control over them. For Nietzsche power is the root of 
self-control. Weak people have the power of their impulses but no surplus 
with which to control them. Strength is, however, increased by training, 
discipline (Ziichtung). This, the higher meaning of asceticism, becomes the 
need, the nature, of the strong (spiritual) man. The word Personalism would 
perhaps best describe Nietzsche’s general ethical view. He rejects the 
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pleasure-pain morality; the word ‘egoism’ would be misleading; the word 
‘individualism’ is equally objectionable; he is not a friend of anarchy. Never- 
theless persons are for him the summit of human evolution—strong, self- 
directing, final specimens who naturally rule mankind. 

ALLEN J. THOMAs. 


Humanism and Science. JOHN FREDERICK DasHreLt. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., Vol. XII, 7, pp. 177-189. 

Professor Warner Fite holds that pragmatists, in exhibiting instrumentalism, 
(1) have made absolute the mechanical view of science because of its human 
uses; (2) have built up an arbitrary and subjective world order and scientific 
outlook: (3) and have interpreted all the needs of men in terms of bread and 
butter, overlooking intellectual and social needs. Professor Fite suggests that, 
combining realism and pragmatism, we regard nature as both objective and 
personal. But (1) Dewey and Schiller both plainly repudiate the mechanistic 
conception of the world order, and together with James emphasize the superi- 
ority of experience to theory as a teacher. (2) Schiller and Dewey make a 
clear distinction between reality as found by us, and reality as determined by 
us. (3) Moore points out that intellectual needs grow out of the “‘ bread-and- 
butter"’ needs, which are primary biologically and genetically, but not neces- 
sarily in degree of honor. Also both Moore and Dewey insist on the social 
character of cognition, regarding it as the relation of public attention toward 
a more or less objectified subject matter. Professor Fite’s insistence on a 
human relationship with nature, in which we shall develop a special regard 
for its motives, is part of a current anti-formal, anti-intellectualist reaction. 
But we do not normally feel the world over against us as purposeful, but rather 
we conceive it dimly as manifesting dynamic activity in relation to us. The 
scientist wishes to investigate the power back of such activity. He does not 
claim to be able to work out the interior purposes of things, but rather to find 
out how things may be controlled. Nature is mysterious and wonderful just 
because it refuses to be understood in terms of human motives. 

Marion D. CRANE. 


Les sciences morales et sociales et la biologie humaine. Dr. Grasset. Rev. 

Ph., XL, 2, pp. 97-137- 

To regard the moral and social sciences as simply a chapter in General 
Biology is disastrous to Ethics and Sociology, because it means the negation 
of such ideas as good, merit, praise, blame, responsibility, obligation, and 
duty—the very basis of Ethics, and, likewise, of fraternity, social solidarity, 
love of neighbor, altruism, helping the weak, mutual assistance, and coépera- 
tion for continuous, indefinite progress—the very basis of Sociology. General 
Biology substitutes for these conceptions such notions as strife, natural 
selection, universal egoism, struggle for existence, ‘might makes right,’ 
survival of the strong and elimination of the weak. Obviously, General 
Biology cannot serve as a foundation for the moral and social sciences, since 
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it disregards the very notions upon which the latter must be based. It is 
advantageous, however, to base the moral and social sciences upon some 
positive, experimental science. Human Biology, the science of man, will 
answer this purpose. The moral and social sciences are peculiar to man. 
General Biology, the science of what is common to all living things, does not 
take account of the characteristics which are peculiar to man and which 
differentiate him from all other creatures. But Human Biology is concerned 
with what is peculiarly human, with the specific differences of man as a fixed 
species, as well as with such features as man holds in common with all other 
life. Human Biology envisages man as a whole, with due regard for both his 
psychical and physiological nature, and emphasizes activity and function 
more than structure. Its method is scientific: positive, experimental, and 
both objective and subjective. It finds three characteristics peculiar to man 
and differentiating him from all other species: (1) superiority of intelligence; 
(2) capacity for indefinite progress in the accumulation and utilization of the 
discoveries and acquisitions of the past; and (3) freedom, in the sense of 
rational or self determination. It finds that the laws of human nature and 
human conduct are quite different, and quite differently presented, from those 
of animal nature and conduct. It is true that Human Biology cannot give 
birth to the ideas of duty, merit, good, just, and moral obligation, and that 
biological laws would not be binding on man unless he were already in posses- 
sion of these ideas. But Human Biology discovers and verifies these ideas as 
universal facts or “‘idées-lois’’ of human nature. Since human nature is 
identical with itself at all times and places, it is the duty of every individual to 
obey the laws of Human Biology, especially the law of protecting, preserving, 
and enlarging one’s life and the life of the species. In this way the two phases of 
Ethics and Sociology are scientifically built up: the normative portion, anterior 
and superior to science, though discovered empirically by science, and the 
practical portion, the direct object of Human Biology. In this way, too, the 
constant and variable elements of Ethics and Sociology find their place, and 
a complete science and art of Ethics and Sociology are erected on a scientific 
foundation. Biological laws and duties have three sanctions: moral, legal, 
and biological. Biological sanctions are the biological perils to which non- 
observance of biological duties expose the individual and society. Biological 
duties (and their corresponding perils) may be classified into four groups: (1) 
duties of the individual to himself; (2) duties of the individual to other indi- 
viduals; (3) duties of the individual to society or to the human species; and 
(4) duties of society or individuals in society to the individual. Human 
Biology helps to solve moral and social problems by making them scientific 
questions capable of study and solution by scientific methods. All moral and 
social sciences, having and wishing to retain a scientific character, are based 
on the knowledge of biological laws, duties, and perils, as defined and char- 
acterized by Human Biology. Human Biology,—which should be as essen- 
tially distinguished from Animal Biology as the latter is from Vegetable 
Biology—affords the moral and social sciences a basis and point of departure, 
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which General Biology (or any other positive and experimental science) is 
incapable of affording. 
RayMonpD P. HAwes. 


On the Meaning of Social Psychology. Ropert H. Gautt. The Monist, 

XXV, 2, pp. 255-260. 

Social psychology studies the social behavior of human beings, i. ¢., the 
interactions or adjustments that occur among men and women and children, 
not excluding the more or less automatic social habits which were of conscious 
origins. Social psychology implies a social consciousness, by which is meant 
that aspect of human consciousness in which one takes cognizance of one’s 
relations to others; in which one voluntarily seeks to control another's re- 
actions; in which one anticipates one’s reaction to the possible behavior of 
others; in which one makes adjustment to an ideal; and finally in which 
one responds to what “‘everybody else is doing.’ This social consciousness 
may lapse according to the law of automatization, and may also be intensified 
by appropriate reaction. Social psychology is also interested in the sense of 
social unity, which has its basis in the sense of one’s own personal identity and 
is conditioned by the consciousness of kind. Social psychology discusses the 
means by which to bring about those reactions appropriate to the environ- 
ment, and also the processes by which old forms of adjustment are replaced by 


new ones. 
Sun Hv. 


Justice and Progress. H.B. ALEXANDER. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 

8, pp. 207-212. 

The conception of justice is grounded in the compromise of conflicting 
ends. Accordingly the adjudications in which justice finds its expression are 
adjudications of ends and aims. The whole idea falls within the domain of 
teleology, and clearly its interpretation must be teleological. The teleology 
of which justice is the form, however, is not of the simple and elegant philo- 
sophicaltype. Rather, its progressions are by jolts and hitches: it is a fumbler 
in the dark after the true way. The sanction of rights is reason. This 
justicial reason must be teleological in form; must define practicable ends; and 
must recognize that all proper desire is for the good. These axioms of the 
justicial reason rest upon the fundamental principle that law in human 
institutions is an expression of faith in the indefinite melioration of man's 
nature, in his progress towards perfection. Justice finds its fundamental 
sanction in the assumption of human progress. The advance of the procedure 
of justice, like the advance in natural science, has been made only by the 
method of trial and error. Particular applications of justice are the conse- 
quence of particular hypotheses. This assumption of human progress is to 
moral science what the law of uniformity it so natural science. Justice may 
be defined, in a more individual sense, as ‘the individual's equity in human 
progress,”’ a definition which will be found not unfruitful as a principle of 
legislation. 


Sun Hv. 
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Philosophy and the New Justice. HARRY ALLEN OvERSTREET. Int. J. E., 

XXV, 3, pp. 277-291. 

The advance from the primitive form of justice wherein the individual right 
was identical with class right to the modern ideal of justice wherein the quality 
of the individual is the essential factor, has left us with the conviction that 
in our age people do actually ‘ start even’ in the race of life and without artificial 
handicap. The prevalent belief that men should have only what they can 
afford is based on the belief that they actually receive and possess according 
to their natural capacity. It is, however, evident that men often need 
productive employment, protection against a debilitating wage and debilitating 
conditions of labor, as well as better conditions of health in general. Recently 
the conception has quietly developed in our midst that society should meet 
these needs. The belief is increasing that the modern problem of justice is 
largely economic; for about us we see everywhere human powers suppressed, 
interests thwarted, and eager possibilities rendered impotent. Yet con- 
ventional economics with its neutral definitions of utility, cost, and value 
cannot hope to cope with the difficulty. There is, however, evidence that 
a new economics is forming in which the important place which is now given 
to production will be given to distribution. In this new economics the 
social philosopher will play a large part in working out the principle: to each 
according to his needs, and its correlate: from each according to his realized 
capacities. A society must say, ‘thou canst,’ which is equivalent to saying 
‘thou shalt.” The problem of the philosopher is here thoroughly to work out 


the nature and the scope of the human factor. 
ALLEN J. THomAs. 


The Justification of Punishment. Joun Liste. Int. J. E., XXV, 3, pp. 

346-359. 

Punishment in the sense of social sanction is necessary if we are to have 
society; and it is needed precisely in the degree that society is needed. Any 
auto-social act—any act, that is, which is contrary to the will of the social 
body—for this reason demands punishment. By this necessity alone is 
punishment justified. Through the introduction into criminal law of moral 
and religious ideas this goal has been obscured. Indeed the word punishment 
is itself inaccurate because of the idea of expiation which it contains. That 
the general desire for vengeance is not the justification of punishment is 
shown, historically, by the fact that punishment began with the acceptance of 
fines. The failure of punishment is due then, not to the fact that it fails to 
satisfy the appetite for revenge, but to the fact that reformation and repression 
are made ends in themselves and its true purpose, social protection, is thus 
lost sight of. Prevention is to be the key note of our future criminal law. A 
board of criminologists composed of alienists, doctors, and sociologists will 
investigate each crime to the end that those conditions which allowed its com- 


mission may be permanently corrected. 
ALLEN J. THOMAS. 
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La Dialectique du Coeur. J. Seconp. Rev. Ph., LXXIX, 3, pp. 209-230. 

Irony and enthusiasm, although harbored in the same breast, appear to be 
mutually conflicting, and to produce by their strife a painful discord within 
the soul. This appearance of conflict, however, proves upon examination to 
be the movement of the dialectic of the heart, manifesting itself in intuition 
and intellect, which have a common root in the life of impulse and activity. 
As the intellect formulates and represents in symbols the reality which is given 
more richly and adequately in intuition, and as intelligence draws its life and 
élan from intuition, so irony is inspired by sentiment, and is a false and 
inadequate representation of it. But intelligence can never wholly reproduce 
what is given in intuition, although it constantly struggles to do so, and the 
result is a perpetual state of contradiction between the incessantly multiplying 
contents of intuition, and the acute efforts of the intellect to represent the 
former in its own fashion. The desire to know is constantly frustrated by the 
infinite richness of things, and the disappointment thus arising is expressed 
in irony. On the other hand intuition is stimulated by the intellectual 
check, and carries us onward to new enthusiasms and enterprises. Thus the 
two constantly reinforce and stimulate each other. The result, of course, is 
inquietude and restlessness of spirit, but so inseparable is this element from 
all mental activity as to be in some degree the measure of the enthusiasm 
which engenders it and carries it forward. In the social as well as in the 
individual life we may trace this dialectic of the heart. Social enthusiasm 
and satire are the individual impulses writ large. The love of knowledge 
and truth for their own sake is an enthusiasm engendered within the spon- 
taneous life of intuition, and its result is science, with its multitudinous 
schemas and representations. When enthusiasm fails, irony stimulates it to 


renewed efforts. 
D. T. Howarp. 


Mysticism in Present Day Religion. Rurus M. Jones. Harvard Theological 

Review, VIII, 2, pp. 155-165. 

Interest in mysticism is following the collapse of traditional elements in 
religion. The latter mysticism, whose prophets are usually students rather 
than direct communicants, is said by one of its best exponents, Evelyn Under- 
hill, to be a way of enhanced life towards higher levels of reality, a goal arrived 
at by an arduous psychological process, the ‘mystic way.’ Souls who pass this 
route are fortunate revelations of the élan vital. Von Hiige! does not recognize 
this mystic way but holds that the mission of the mystic is to bear testimony 
to the ‘infinite in man.’ Delacroix claims that the ‘mystic tendency’ is 
fundamental in human nature, the mystics being possessed of it in a high 
degree. For Hocking, enhanced life is characteristic of the mystic. Turning 
to the mystical experience, itself, we find it an undivided whole of experience, 
intensely joyous, enriched with insight, and pregnant with deeds. In the 
historical conception, on the other hand, the underlying conception is that of 
a unity with the Godhead, a conception unfortunately joined with dialectical 
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classical philosophy. It requires liberation and translation into terms of our 
own times. Even the conception of the ‘mystic way’ fails somewhat in 
accomplishing this desideratum; it takes too much account of the classical 
dialectic and too little of the depths of the religious experience. The mystic 
experience must be a dynamic impulse to a keener and deeper insight to life. 
C. Ceci, 


The Contribution of Professor Royce to Christian Thought. Joun WRIGHT 

BuckHaM. Harvard Theological Review, VIII, 2, pp. 219-237. 

Since Edwards, no American has contributed more to religious thought 
that has Professor Royce. His interests have continually been in religious 
problems. His first book, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, dealt mainly 
with the limitation of the idea of God, where he conceives of him as Universal 
Thought; drawing the argument for the existence of such a being from the 
nature of error. The Inclusive Thought which makes finite error possible is 
God. In The Spirit of Modern Philosophy he makes the Divine Being include 
not only Thought but Worth. God is the Absolute, related to our experience 
as an organized whole to its fragments. This absolutism reaches its full 
expression in The World and the Individual. Here ‘universal experience’ 
becomes uplifted to ‘universal selfhood.’ Perhaps the task of establishing a 
religious monism in which the one can also be the many is too Herculean 
even for as keen and sincere a mind as that of Professor Royce, but the work 
is a monument in philosophical literature. To such an Absolute Whole, per- 
sonality is assigned almost in vain, while individual selfhood is hardly retained. 
During the last decade Professor Royce’s mind has turned to more practical 
and to moral problems. In The Problem of Christianity, the central thought 
is that of the ‘beloved community,’ loyal to itself because loyal to the Spirit 
who created it and who holds it together. The conception of God in these 
lectures is uncertain; at times it is associated with the ‘community,’ the 
‘spirit of the community’ and with the ‘love of the community.’ Admittedly, 
the community corresponding to this ideal does not exist. The ideal church 
is not yet actual. In the second series of these lectures the ‘principle of 
interpretation’ is made to throw light upon both the problems of religion and 
of philosophy. The ‘community’ is a community of interpretation; self- 
knowledge is interpretative knowledge; the most useful member of the 
community is the interpreter. The doctrine of the atonement is recalled in 
this conception, which represents God as incarnated in the community and 
winning finite selves by his sorrow. Professor Royce does not sufficiently 
recognize the need of a Universal Interpreter. These doctrines can not 
adequately be designated as a form of Hegelianism; they are original con- 
tributions to religious thought. 

C. Ceci. CHURCH. 
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NOTES. 


The next meeting of the American Philosophical Association will be held 
at the University of Pennsylvania during the last week of December. 

The Executive Committee of the Western Philosophical Association has 
accepted the invitation of Washington University, St. Louis, to hold its next 
meeting at that University. The meeting will take place in the spring of 
1916, the exact dates to be hereafter announced. 

Dr. Durant Drake of Wesleyan University has been appointed professor 
of Ethics at Vassar College. 

Professer Warner Fite of the University of Indiana has accepted a call to 
the chair of Ethics in Princeton University. 

Professor S. Alexander of the University of Manchester, has been appointed 
Gifford Lecturer on Natural Theology in the University of Glasgow for sessions 
1915-16 and 1916-17. 

Dr. Grace Neal Dolson has been appointed professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Wells College succeeding Professor E. C. Wilm, who has been 
called to a similar chair in Southwestern University, Texas. 

Dr. Alma R. Thorne, assistant in Philosophy and Education at Cornell 
University, has received an appointment as Instructor in Education at 
Smith College. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines. 

Min», N. S., 94: H. A. Prichard, Mr. Bertrand Russell on Our Knowledge 
of the External World; EZ. E. Thomas, Lotze’s Relation to Idealism; J. L. 
Stocks, Plato and the Tripartite Soul; Angelo Crespi, Idealism and Religion in 
Contemporary Italian Philosophy. 

Tue Mowntst, XXV, 2: Preserved Smith, The Disciples of John and the 
Odes of Solomon; Ludwig Boltsmann, On the Methods of Theoretical Physics; 
Bertrand Russell, On the Experience of Time; Philip E. B. Jourdain, Newton's 
Hypotheses of Ether and of Gravitation from 1679 to 1693; Robert H. Gault, 
On the Meaning of Social Psychology. 

THe JouRNAL oF PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XII, 7: George H. Sabine, The Social Origin of Absolute Idealism; John 
Frederick Dashiell, Humanism and Science. 

XII, 8: James T. Shotwell, The Discovery of Time; H. B. Alexander, 
Justice and Progress; Elsie Crews Parsons, The Aversion to Anomalies. 

XII, 9: Theodore de Laguna, The Postulates of Deductive Logic; Durant 
Drake, Practical versus Literal Truth. 

XII, 10: James T. Shotwell, The Discovery of Time; George Clarke Cox, 
Professor Adams and the Knot of Knowledge. 

XII, 11: Harry Allen Overstreet, Conventional Economics and a Human 
Valuation; George Clarke Cox, Individuality through Democracy. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXV, 3: Harry Allen Overstreet, 
Philosophy and the New Justice; F. Melian Stawell, Patriotism and Humanity; 
Ralph Barton Perry, Non-Resistance and the Present War; C. Delisle Burns, 
Moral Effects of War and Peace; Jessie Taft, The Woman Movement and the 
Larger Social Situation; John Lisle, Justification of Punishment; Edward 
Chauncey Baldwin, Permanent Elements in the Hebrew Law; W. M. Salter, 
Nietzsche's Will to Power. 

HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, VIII, 2: Rufus M. Jones, Mysticism in 
Present-Day Religion; Clifford Herschel Moore, The Ethical Value of Oriental 
Religions under the Roman Empire; William F. Lofthouse, The Atonement 
and the Modern Pulpit; Edward F. Hayward, Religious Reserve; John Wright 
Buckham, The Contribution of Professor Royce to Christian Thought; Edwin 
H. Hall, Sir Oliver Lodge's British Association Address. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XIX, 2: Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Jewish Interpretations of the New Testament; Shirley Jackson Case, Religion 
and War in the Graeco-Roman World; Henry Preserved Smith, Protestant 
Polemic against Roman Catholicism; Clyde Weber Votaw, The Gospels and 
Contemporary Biographies; Edward Scribner Ames, Mystic Knowledge; 
Wilson D. Wallis, Missionary Enterprise from the Point of View of an 
Anthropologist. 

Tue PsycuHoLocicaL BuLtetin, XII, 3: L. W. Sackett, The Sequence of 
Topics in a Beginner's Psychology. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXII, 2: George A. Coe, A Proposed Classi- 
fication of Mental Functions; Knight Dunlap, Color Theory and Realism; 
Thomas H. Haines, Point Scale Ratings of Delinquent Boys and Girls; C. E. 
Ferree and Gertrude Rand, A Preliminary Study of the Method of Flicker for 
the Photometry of Lights of Different Colors, Part I. 

Revue PuHiLosopuHigue, XL, 3: J. Segond, La dialectique du coeur; A. 
Joussain, L’originalité et l’universalité dans l’art; Ossip-Lourie, La manié de 
la lecture. 

XL, 4: L. Dugas, Les mémoires extraordinaires (tétes bien faites et tétes 
bien pleines); L. Dupuis, Les stigmates fondamentaux de la timidité, I. 

XL, 5: Th. Ribot, La pensée symbolique; EZ. Beauchal, L'objectivité des 
jugements esthétiques; L. Dupuis, Les stigmates fondamentaux de la timidité. 

KAntT-StuDIEN, XX, 1: N. Hartmann, Logische und ontologische Wirklich- 
keit; O. Ewald, Die Deutsche Philosophie im Jahre 1913; August Messer, 
Ueber Grundfragen der Philosophie der Gegenwart; Bruno Bauch, Idealismus 
und Realismus in der Sphare des philosophische Kritizismus. 

Arcaiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER XXI, 3: Karl Zéckler, Der 
Entwicklungsgedanke in Schellings Naturphilosophie; Franz Mockrauer, 
Paul Dessen. Ein Nachwort zu seinem 70. Geburtstag; Dr. Kratzer, Die Frage 
nach dem Seelendualismus bei Augustinus. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SOcIo- 
LOGIE, XXXIX, 1: Luise Cramer, Kants rationale Psychologie und ihre 
Vorgiinger; Friedrich Dittmann, Die Geschichtsphilosophie Comtes und 
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Hegels. Ein Vergleich. II; Georg Wernick, Der Begriff des physikalischen 
K6rpers nach Mach. I. 

Zeitscurirt FUR PsycHoLocig, LXXI, 3 u. 4: Th. Ziehen, Beitrag zur 
Lehre vom absoluten Eindruck. 

LXXI, 5 u. 6: Friedrich Oetjen, Die Bedeutung der Orientierung des Lese- 
stoffes fiir das Lesen und der Orientierung von sinnlosen Formen fiir das 
Wiedererkennen derselben; Walter Baade, Aufgaben und Begriff einer “dar- 
stellenden Psychologie.” 

Rivista pt Friosorta, VII, 1: V. Varisco, La filosofia del Cardinale Mercier; 
R. Mondolfo, La filosofia in Belgio; L. Ambrosi, L’Universita di Lovanio e 
Maurizio de Wulf; A. Pastore, Filosofia e Poesia nell’opera di Maurizio 
Maeterlinck; Z. Zini, La riforma politica e sociale nel pensiero di un grande 
belga; L. Negri, L’evoluzione sociale secondo Guglielmo de Greef. 
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